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THE DRUIDS. 


Wuen Julius Cesar, about half a century before Christ, in- 
vaded Gaul and Great Britain, he found the inhabitants of those 
countries divided into three classes :—the common people, the 
nobility, and the Druids. To the two latter classes the form- 
er were in a state of complete vassalage and slavery. That 
the common people should be found the servants of the nobili- 
ty, was not uncommon or surprising. Such was then eve 
where the case in society. But that there should be found 
associated with the nobles in power, yet distinct from them in 
character, equal, but unlike, another order of men, was very 
remarkable. Who were these Druids, thus found linked in 
fraternity with the nobles, and forming such an anomaly in poli- 
tics,—a two-fold aristocracy ? And how happened it that the 
always jealous nobility had admitted them into community of 
rank and power? Letus look at Czsar’s account of them, and 
see whether that is sufficient to gratify our curiosity. 

Of these two classes, says he, to whom the common peo- 
ple are in servitude, one is the Druids, the other the knights or 
nobles. The Druids preside over sacred things—manage pub- 
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lic and private sacrifices, and are the ministers of religion. 
They are in high respect, as the teachers of all the youth. ‘hey 
decide both individual and public disputes ; if there be any 
crime committed, or any controversy commenced concerning 
inheritance, or boundaries, they are the judges, and they re- 
ward or punish. Should their decree be resisted, they inter- 
dict the contumacious heretic from the sacrifices. This inter- 
dict is a most appalling sentence. It places its subject amongst 
offenders against the gods, and against men; all avoid him as 
if his presence were pollution ; he is denied the protection of 
the laws, and made an outcast from society. There is a chief 
who exercises authority over the Druids, chosen from among 
themselves, on whose death there are not unfrequently wars 
carried on for the succession. At a certain season of the year, 
they meet at a certain place, to attend to suits and settle con- 
troversies. ‘This order of men is supposed to have originated 
in Britain, and to have thence passed over into Gaul. And 
even to this day, those who are anxious to be fully taught by 
them, go over from Gaul to the Island Druids. They are ex- 
empt from the burdens of both peace and war, taxation and 
military duty. Incited by all these privileges, large numbers 
devote themselves, and are devoted by their parents and guar- 
dians, to a Druidical life. Their education is givenin a multi- 
tude of verses, which are committed to memory, and to write 
which is unlawful. Twenty years are sometimes spent in the 
course of instruction. One of their chief doctrines, is, that 
the soul is not annihilated, but passes at death into another 
body. This they teach for the purpose of removing coward- 
ice and the fear of death. They also discuss and teach much 
about the heavenly bodies and their movements, the magnitude 
of the universe, and of the earth, the nature of things, and the 
power of the immortal gods. They encourage those who are 
sick or in extreme peril, to offer human sacrifices, or devote 
themselves as such, on the supposition that Deity can be ap- 
peased only by giving life for life. They have immense hol- 
low images, or hurdles of wicker-work, in which the victims are 
enclosed, and so bound. Thieves and robbers are the most 
acceptable sacrifices, but when they cannot be procured, they 
immolate the innocent.’ 

Such is the account given by the first historian,* who wrote 


*Casar de Bello Gallico, book 6, chap. 13, 14, 16, 17. 
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particularly concerning this singular race of men. It invests them 
with all the dignity and authority of a priesthood, of philoso- 
phers, and public teachers, and of judicial and executive magis- 
trates. They controlled all the temporal and spiritual inter- 
ests of their respective countries with a hard-handed tyranny 
almost unexampled, and which manifested itself in forms the 
most odious and intolerable, but was yet irresistible, nay, unre- 
sisted. One circumstance mentioned by Cesar, more than 
any other, perhaps, demonstrates their power and real charac- 
ter. He says, that the people of Gaul call themselves the de- 
scendants of Plato, because the Druids have so told them. 
From this, it appears that the Druids were supposed to be 
familiar with the deities ; and although Cesar undoubtedly 
erred in giving the Gallic god a Roman name, yet his authority 
is good to show that the people regarded the Druids as the min- 
isters and messengers of Heaven. 

The question now arises with still greater earnestness, Whence 
did the Druids derive their origin, their knowledge of the sci- 
ences, their religious notions of priestly power, and their un- 
broken ascendancy over the two nations of Gaul and Britain ? 

We cannot think that Cesar was correct in supposing that 
the order, with its peculiar features, originated in Britain, and 
thence spread into Gaul. The Island of Britain was the most 
remote northwesterly point, from that great centre, whence the 
increasing population of the world rolled forth like floods, after 
the death of Noah; and, of course, the tide of emigration 
could not soon reach it, and eastern empires would have risen 
and flourished in the arts and learning of civilization, and, 
perhaps, decayed before the cold countries of the north, and 
the sea-girdled island of Britain had risen even to the dignity of 
savage tribes. Not only was the course of population and em- 
pire westward, but the progress of art and science was in 
that direction, and almost every thing appertaining to these was 
of Egyptian and Assyrian original. Relying on these facts, 
Warburton has inferred that the Druids derived their doc- 
trines from Egypt, and has supported his hypothesis by a com- 
parison of the features which are common to their philosophic- 
al and religious opinions, and to those of the Egyptians also. 
Other theories, built on similar arguments, have been formed by 
the learned and ingenious, to show that the Druids were taught 
by the Persian Magi, or by the disciples of Pythagoras. In 
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further examination of their character and peculiar opinions, we 
shall discover points of resemblance between them, and the Per- 
sian, and Pythagorean schools ; all, however, most easily ac- 
counted for, on the ground of a common origin. 

Like the Magi of the East, they were renowned for their 
skill in the art of Divination, and, as Pliny declared, competent 
to give lessons to the Persians in the science of magic. They 
delivered oracles, foretold coming events, and pretended to 
work miracles ; and their skill was so great, that they gained 
universal reputation. This was the corner-stone of their power, 
the whole structure of which was more massy and enduring, 
perhaps, than any ever raised by simply human ingenuity. The 
edifice partook of the nature of temple, court, and academy ; and 
it is difficult to determine, which predominated above the others. 
There were in it priests, who ruled the conscience of man, 
and represented the majesty and wisdom of the gods ; judges, 


_ who framed, expounded, and executed the laws: teachers, who 


moulded at will, by cunning and long-continued tuition, the 
minds of youth. It was formed on the eternal principles of hu- 
man action, religious hopes and fears, and veneration for su- 
perior knowledge, power, and wealth. It was indeed a won- 
drous pile,—perfect in all its parts—complete in all its arrange- 
ment and furniture. It lacked but one thing, to have rendered 
it proudly superior to the assaults of time. It would not allow 
the onward march of the common mind :—it would not permit 
the growth of the people in knowledge and intelligence :—it 
was Duilt directly across the great channel of that flood of im- 
provement, which has been ever rolling onward through the 
world, and, before which, it was a barrier as feeble as is the 


 earth’s thin atmosphere, to the tremendous energies of its own 


diurnal rotation. It was like some vast tower, admirable for its 
workmanship, framed in another sphere, and let down upon 
this world from above, feeling not the impulse of the rolling orb, 
but, at the moment of juncture, obedient to the laws of gravita- 
tion, falling into ruins because it was not in sympathy with 
motion. 

To lay aside the figure, this reputation for magic power, the 
Druids supported by all the means which their cunning, aided 
by long experience in human affairs, and considerable acquaint- 
ance with many other arts and sciences, could devise. 

A survey of the field of their real knowledge may aid us in 
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forming some idea of the instruments which they possessed, and 
used to give dignity, splendor, and an imposing show of truth 
to this delusion ; and some further examination of their charac- 
ter and office may exhibit their opportunities for deception. 

The whole order of Druids, as we have already learned from 
Cesar, was under the presidency of an Arch-Druid. They 
were divided into various classes, such as vacerri, semnothii, 
bardi, eubages, and saronide. 

The Vacerri and Semnothii were priests, whose presence 
was necessary to every religious sacrifice, whether public, in 
the temples, or private, in families. 

The Bardi, or bards, were the poets, historians, heralds, 
and teachers. They celebrated, in songs, the names and deeds 
of the brave ; were the guardians of genealogy, and the instruct- 
ors of noble youth. 

The Eubages were the divines by augury and astrology ; 
corresponding to the Persian magi, the Grecian Mavlas, and 
the Roman augures. 

And, finally, the Saronidce were the legislators, judges, and 
civil officers, combining, in themselves, those three elements 
of a perfect tyranny,—legislative, judicial, and executive au- 
thority. 

Thus were they every where seen, every where felt, every 
where necessary; and when we come to mention some of the 
doctrines and duties, which they taught the people, we shall be 
still more able to estimate the extent of their influence. 

We have learned from Cesar, how their ranks were kept 
filled by members of noble families, who were attracted to the 
profession, by its various privileges and immunities, as well as 
by motives of ambition. And he has also informed us of the 
long course of tuition through which they passed, the manner in 
which they were tanght, and the prohibition laid upon the use 
of letters. The memory, alone, was entrusted with those ver 
ses, in which knowledge was communicated ; and even the 
memory was bound by the most solemn oaths, to keep secret 
the mysteries entrusted to its charge. 

Near every temple, and situated in the silence of the forests, 
there was one of their academies, in which the pupils spent 
their twenty years of instruction, and learned the twenty thou- 
sand verses which formed the perfect course. This solitude 
and silence, remind the classical scholar of the school of Pythag- 
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oras at Crotona, and the profound reverence which the pupils 
were taught to feel for their masters, corresponds precisely 
with the deference of that philosopher’s disciples for him, whose 
‘ipse dixit’ was ever a conclusive argument. 

The Druidical instructions, besides religion and civil policy, 
embraced natural philosophy, astronomy, together with judi- 
cial astrology, geometry, medicine, and eloquence. 

Their acquaintance with physics, or natural philosophy, is 
said to have been considerable. Czesar says, they discoursed 
of the nature of things ; and other writers tell of their investi- 
gating the profoundest questions of natural science. Cicero 
mentions his acquaintance with one Divitiacus, a Gallic Druid, 
whose knowledge of physics was very extensive. And if we 
may safely follow the rapid conclusions of some former writers, 
the circular shape of their temples and dwellings is a proof, 
that their ideas of the shape of the earth and other planets was 
correct. 

Of astronomy, ancient authors tell us they were fond. 
Like the Chaldeans, they studied the heavens with that burning 
curiosity that is felt by all rude nations, in gazing upon its blaz- 
ing beauties ; and watched the motions of the celestial bodies, 
with a patience and care, which are the natural results of a be- 
lief in the connection between those motions and the fortunes 
of man. An eminent divine has aftirmed, that, without some 
revelation from Deity, man would inevitably come to the con- 
clusion, that the stars and planets are living creatures. _Wheth- 
er this be true or not, it is certain, that almost all rude nations 
have adopted the belief in astrology, and regarded the heavenly 
orbs with great veneration. 

Monuments gigantic, though ruinous, of this branch of Druid- 
ical learning yet remain in the vestiges which are found in 
Anglesea. Caer Edsis, the astronomer’s hill, and Cerrig- 
Brudyn, the astronomer’s circle, are names still given to the 
ruins of a Druidical temple, and a neighboring summit. 

Cesar tells us that the moon governed their military operations: 
Pliny also asserts, that their computation of time was regulated 
by that planet ; aud that they bad a cycle of thirty years, which 
coincided with the cycle of Pythagoras, and the revolution of 
Saturn. 

Their acquaintance with geometry appears from the fact, 
which Cesar has given us, that all disputes with regard to bound- 
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aries and landmarks, were referred to their decision: (Cesar, 
p- 6. c. 13,) and that they speculated on the size of the uni- 
verse, and of this earth in particular. The ruins which yet 
remain of their temples and monuments, are illustrations of their 
acquaintance with mechanics truly wonderful. Stone Henge, on 
Salisbury Plain, is one of the most remarkable of these ruins. 
But there are many others scattered over England, Wales, An- 
glesea, and the Western Islands. These buildings consisted of 
large blocks of stone, arranged in circles, at regular intervals, 
and placed for the most part upright in the earth, with transverse 
blocks across their tops. They had no roofs, as the Druids 
considered it unlawful to worship God within walls, or under 
roofs. ( Tac.) This was a very remarkable and sublime super- 
stition, that the broad sky alone was a proper covering for the 
abode of Deity, and recalls to memory the declaration of the 
Apostle—‘ God is not worshiped in temples, as though he 
— any thing!’ The Magi of Persia inculcated the same 
idea. 

The Druids were the physicians of both Gaul and Britain. 
Their knowledge of medicine was of course small. They were 
acquainted with the healing qualities of a few simples ;—are 
said to have made anatomy their study, and mingled magical 
rites and ceremonies with all their practice. When the life of 
a patient was despaired of, they made sacrifice of some other 
man, in the belief that life alone could atone for life. This 
barbarous practice demonstrates the meanness of their medical 
knowledge. 

We are informed by Mela that the Druids were both theoretical 
and practical masters of eloquence. One of their deities, called 
Ogruins, or the power of eloquence, was worshipped with great 
devotion. He was represented as an old man, encircled by a 
crowd, with slender chains extending from his mouth to their 
ears. The Druids had ample opportunities for exercising their 
eloquence in teaching both their pupils and the people, in ar- 
guing before the courts and councils of the nation, and ha- 
ranguing their armies. The most surprising acounts are given of 
their power over the minds of men, by their eloquence ; but 
it is quite as reasonable to suppose, that their influence was de- 
rived from other causes. 

Their religion was duplicate, like that of the Persian Magi, 
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and the order of ancient priesthood. One portion of it they 
communicated to the people ; the other they concealed in their 
own bosoms. 

A plurality of gods was taught openly to the people ; and 
this family of deities, was composed of the attributes of God 
personified, of the heavenly bodies, of natural phenomena, and 
of deified mortals. Human sacrifices were the most abomina- 
ble portion of this religion, and finally became the cause of Ro- 
man persecution, and the destruction of the Druids. Crimi- 
nals were taken for the sacrifice, when they could be obtained ; 
but whenever they could not be procured, the innocent were 
made the victims of this unholy superstition. Their religious 
festivals were numerous ;—the most remarkable were held on 
the first day of every month, according to their reckoning, (the 
6th day, according to ours,) and annually, as near the tenth of 
March as_the age of the moon would allow, and on the first of 
May. ‘The former annual celebration was that of cutting the 
misletoe from the oak. Both the tree and the vine were held 
sacred, and when found together were regarded with great ven- 
eration ; and the festival was held with the utmost solemnity. 
The anniversary of May was in honor of the Sun, under his name 
Belinus. Large fires were kindled on the hill-tops, and with 
certain ceremonies to expiate the sins of the people, four-footed 
animals were driven into the flames. The festival was called 
Beltein.* 

Connected with their religion, they made and administered the 
law. All their enactments and decisions were considered to be the 
revelations of the will of Heaven, and were, therefore, the most sa- 
cred and binding. They were also the executors of the laws ; thus 


_ combining in themselves, what constitutes a perfect tyranny, the 
_ three divisions of government, legislative, judicial and executive. 


If their decrees were not complied with at once, they were en- 
forced by the sentence of exccmmunication, or interdict; by 
which every civil and social tie was sundered. The miserable 
victim of this sentence was driven from every religious service, 
as accursed by the gods; separated from society, and depriv- 
ed of the rights of a citizen, as unworthy of the protection of the 
laws ; and forbidden to hold intercourse with his relations or 
friends, as though polluted:— 


* Scott uses the word as synonymous with spring.—‘ Blooming at Beltein, 
in autumn to fade.’ 
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‘ A wretched outcast from the gift of fire 
And food ; cut off by sacerdotal ire 
From every sympathy that man bestowed.’ 

Their secret religious doctrines were, probably, like those 
of the Egyptian priesthood, and more consonant with truth than 
were their open doctrines. ‘They were delivered in forests and 
caves, under the strongest oaths of secrecy, to the disciples of 
the Druids alone. 

Some very learned writers have labored to show, that the 
creation and fall of man; the nature and perfections of God ; 
the creation and expulsion from heaven of the angels ; the de- 
luge, and final destruction of the world, were amongst these 
secret subjects of instruction. The immortality of the soul, as 
we learn from Mela, was taught, in order to make their disci- 
ples brave and fearless. Metempsychosis, or transmigration of 
the soul from body to body, was another of their doctrines, but, 
probably, one which was publicly taught, and, as Cesar says, 
for the same purpose. 

Whatever may have been their secret speculations in theolo- 
gy and metaphysics, their grand arcanum, and the source of 
all their reputation and power, as we have already stated, was 
the art of divination. 

It is, perhaps, some comfort to the present believers in 
witches, and fortune-tellers, to know that their credulity is jus- 
tified by so ancient an example. There is a family resem- 
blance between the follies of every age. 

To those of our readers, who wish to obtain a lively idea of the 
bloody rites of the Druids, we recommend an article entitled 
‘ The first Anglo-Saxon Mission,’ in the Christian Keepsake of 
last year. 

When the Roman yoke was imposed upon Britain, the 
power of the Druids, being found incompatible with the safety 
of the conquerors, was gradually broken down, and the horrid 
practice of human sacrifice furnished a ready and sufficient 
apology for persecution. No voice of regret was ever uttered 
over the ruins of the ancient sytem of superstition and tyranny. 
Cowper alone has ever ventured to clothe with interest a Druid 
priest. He represents the distressed British Queen, Boadicea, 
as applying for counsel to one of these ghostly fathers. 

‘Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief ; 


Every burning word he spoke 
Full of vengeance, full of grief.’ 
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His prediction of ruin to Rome, and the cause which he gives 
for it, sound rather strangely from the mouth of one who belong- 
ed to a sect, the history of which was written in human blood. 


Said he, 
‘Rome shall perish! Write that word 
In the blood that she hath spilt! 
Perish, hated and 
Deep in ruin as in guilt!’ 


Peace be to their manes! 


STANZAS. 


Oh! tell me not, that the young are blest 
With freedom from grief and care ; 

That the finger of time must first be placed 
In their bright and clustering hair ; 

That death must come with relentless brow 
And sever the loving and lov’d, 

Ere the soul in its darkest grief can bow, 
Or its deepest springs be mov’d. 


Oh! tell me not, how the young heart clings 
To the home so sweetly fair, 

That lives in its own imaginings, 
And revels in glory there. 

How dreams of bliss spring up in the mind 
As pure as the blushes of even, 

And fancy weaves flowers the brows to bind, 
All wet with the tears of heaven. 
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I know there’s a fount of sacred joy 
In a young and guileless heart ; 

But hidden griefs its sweetness destroy, 
And hopeless feelings impart, 

Ere outward trials hath known one shade 
To cloud its pathway of light, 

Or the finger of time a trace hath made, 
The freshness of youth to blight. 


I know there are treasures rich and rare— 
Words cannot tell them o’er ; 

Of impulses sweet, of images fair, 
Which fancy hath laid in store. 

But ’tis the fate of the young to feel 
A rude hand tear them away ; 

To mark the changes that slowly steal 
O’er the progress of their decay. 


Oh! then, when the heart is desolate made, 
When grief hath sadden’d the eye, 

How sweet to look up through the darkening shade, 
Where tears shall ever be dry; 

Where rivers of bliss their pleasures impart 
Sweeter than visions of youth ; 

Where love shall find its home in the heart, 
And joy bear the impress of truth. 


SCRAPS. 


‘It seems to me astonishing, that, while the science of as- 
tronomy has been cultivated with a perseverance so admirable, 
mankind have never studied infancy methodically. How many 
men there are, who, with their telescopes, night and day, con- 
firm the prediction of astronomers! How many others who 
keep an exact register of the wind, heat, rain! How many in- 
defatigable commentators! And in this number there is not 
found one father, who has thought it worth his while carefully 
to note the progress of his own child! 

‘ The study of children, considered separately, should begin 
with birth. It is therefore clear, that mothers alone can give 
themselves to this study with success.’ 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


My pear Mrs. Hate, 


According to my promise, I send you the two compositions 
of Miss O., read at our last examination. I should be pleased 
to see them inserted, side by side, in your Magazine. The atten- 
tion of some of your critical readers may, thus, be called to per- 
ceive the extent and versatility of the talents of this promising 
young writer. ‘ Give the young hero his fame,’ sung the blind 
bard of Selma, in the pride of his affection for his son,—and, 
rag I have something of the same feeling for one who was 
ately my pupil. 

Far be it from me to wish that the desire of scribbling should 
be indiscriminately encouraged in young women. But, if one 
be found, who unites to the well-spring in the soul, of original 
thought and feeling, and the power of expressing these in appro- 
priate language—the modesty to believe that the goal to which 
she should press, must, from the nature of the case, be yet far 
distant—who has patience and industry to acquire, as well as 
energy to put to use her present stock ;—such an one should be 
encouraged by judicious commendation, as well as corrected by 
kind criticism. And, my dear Madam, is there within the 
scope of your duties, as the editor of a ladies’ periodical in 
America, a more pleasing task than thus to nurture the grow- 
ing genius of your sex and country ? This, surely, is the way 
of kindness to the young and sensitive, and the way to produce 
a thriving national literature. But, to leave the writer to strug- 
gle on for years, ‘Without a second and without a judge,’ till 
by unaided efforts a reputation is acquired ; and when, perhaps, 
that reputation, be it little or great, is engaged in some work of 
benevolence—for a periodical then first to come forward, and 
seek by bitter sarcasm to destroy that reputation and its fruits, 
seems to me to be neither kind, nor right, nor wise ; and such, 
Iam certain, will never be the course of the editor of the 
American Ladies’ Magazine. 

Affectionately yours, 
E. 


Troy, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1835. 
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THE PICKLETONS. 


‘A little learning is a dangerous thing.’ 


In the tex . of Cross-roads, somewhere in New England, 
(you may : ie it to suit your own taste,) lived the renowned 
family of Pickletons ; renowned, not for their intellectual 
brilliancy “or it must be confessed, as to that internal commodi- 
ty called vrains, dame nature, in the family donation, had not 
been very bountiful ; but, what was a wonder to the simple- 
hearted people among whom they lived, they could trace back 
their genealogy to a remote ancestor, who, if fame did not mag- 
nify his honors, was a corporal under the celebrated Crom- 
well ; and, what was more than this, even their grandfather had 
been a justice of the peace, which last fact settled all doubt as 
to their right of precedence. 

The present representative of this illustrious family, how- 
ever, bore neither of the imposing titles conferred by war or 
justice on their distinguished votaries ; was neither corporal nor 
squire, but was known merely by the plain appellation of Mr. 
Timothy Pickleton, of Cross-roads, a man of fair, honest char- 
acter, who worked steadily on week days, and duly attend- 
ed meeting every Sabbath, and always gave his vote to the 
political candidate his newspaper recommended. 

His education was such as could be acquired at the best 
school in the town in the space of six months. He had been 
taught to believe that the path of science, where men wander- 
ed trough the labyrinths of speculation, demonstration, and the 
like, were but ervoked roads at the best, which, if a man spent 
his whole lifetime in travelling, he would never get to the end. 
And as to those absurd notions of the world turning round, the 
moon being larger than a meeting-house, and so on, he had un- 
derstood them to be cloudy effusions of the fevered brain of a 
poor old man, who, walking out in his garden one day, and 
seeing an apple fall from a tree, wondered what made it fall, 
when it was plain enough that it fell because the stem broke. 
He was content, therefore, with a knowledge of the multipli- 
cation table, and the good old rule which he had learned from 
Dilworth’s spelling-book, to ‘do as he would be done by.’ 

VOL. IX. 7 
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Sometimes, however, when he looked upon the treasured 
mementos of his grandfather, the squire, the books of forms, 
&c., which graced the book-shelf in the conspicuous corner of 
the room, and still more, when arrayed in the military garb of 
his more remote ancestor, the corporal, which had been care- 
fully handed down through succeeding generations, and which 
he generally wore on those great days, when the national power 
is displayed in the terrific grandeur with which rusty blades and 
broken guns can invest it called trainings,—on such occasions, | 
say, he would feel the blood of his ancestors swell in his veins, 
and the aspiring wish would rise, that the Pickleton family might 
again shine forth in all its glory. It was on the evening of one 
of those days of triumph, after he had been sitting some time, 
apparently musing, with his eyes fixed in silence on the crack- 
ling fire, which was blazing on the hearth before him, that Mr. 
Pickleton made known to his wife, who was sitting near, his 
impression, that they ought to do something to maintain the 
honor of the family, To this the good dame readily assented, 
and the question then arose in what way this could be most 
effectually accomplished. As for Mr. Pickleton himself, he 
was already too far on the down-hill side of life to think of em- 
ulating the renown of his illustrious progenitors ; it was to their 
offspring, therefore, that they were to look for that fame 
which should rise, Pheenix-like, and dazzle the world, (that is, 
the town of Cross-roads) with its brightness. Their family 
was seated around them, consisting of two sons and a daughter, 
the latter of whom, as her mother had a spice of romance about 
her, having in her young days read the ‘ Life and Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe,’ and part of the first volume of the ¢ Far-fam- 
ed Children of the Abbey,’ had been christened Adela Malvina 
Euphrasia. 

In pursuing the absorbing object which had been called up, 
all eyes were first turned to Sampson, the eldest of the sons, 
who they concluded would make as good an officer as his great- 
great grandfather ; besides, the military dress would just do, 
and by that means they could curtail the expenses of an outfit. 
But how to obtain that promotion, there was the rub ; for, un- 
fortunately, the Pickletons had not yet heard of that public re- 
pository, where such sprigs of consequence have to enter to be 
metamorphosed into heroes, at Jeast in their own eyes. The 
military suit, too, which the father had just laid off, was brought 
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and tried on, when it was found, to the astonishment of all,—: 
not that the clothes’were too small—no ! thatwould be a slander 
on their reverend forefather, but that Sampson was too large. 
Here, then, was a perplexity not easily to be got over, and it 
was thought best to abandon the project, and see how Peter, 
the other scion, would do for a squire. He was evidently a rare 
lad, and could write almost as good a hand as his father ; but 
he had had the mishap when a child, in attempting to climb a 
neighboring well-pole, (actuated no doubt at,that early age by 
the rising spirit of his family,) to fall and injure the spinal nerve 
in such a manner as to prevent his ever being an upright mag- 
istrate. 

Miss Adela Malvina Euphrasia was therefore hit upon as the 
most hopeful candidate for restoring the Pickletons to their 
original consequence in the world ; and in no way could this be 
accomplished so well as through the medium of a fashionable 
boarding school. It was therefore determined, that, as soon as 
a suitable addition could be made to her wardrobe, she should 
be transported to the destined manufactory of gentility. To 
be sure Mr. Pickleton was at first a little squeamish as to the 
expense—but then Mrs. Pickleton, who was now all alive to the 
subject, soon persuaded him that they could dispense with the 
black colt, which would pay the boarding and tuition, and she 
was sure she could sell poultry and eggs enough to pay for the 
new clothes. 

Matters being thus settled, the group separated for the night ; 
Miss Adela Malvina Euphrasia to dream of future greatness, 
and the old people to devise plans for supporting it. 

‘ And is ’ent she just the thing fora fine lady ?’ exclaimed the 
enraptured mother, as her daughter went mincingly out of the 
room. ‘Who knows but she’l! be a President’s wife yet?’ 

In a few days the contemplated arrangements were complet- 
ed, and Miss Adela Malvina found herself within the walls of 
one of our most fashionable boarding schools. Here, things 
at first looked a little strange to her, and she, in her turn, was 
scrutinized with all the impertinence to which ‘ new comers ’ are 
exposed in such places. Miss Little-wit, who boasted that her 
father owned ten thousand dollars in bank stock, thought her 
shawl was not sufficiently large ; and Miss Would-be-dasher, 
whose mother always followed the newest fashion, did not like 
the cut of her dress, and her hair was not a-la-mode: these 
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ladies, therefore, undertook to show off their politeness by 
making her the butt of their jests and ridicule. 

But Miss Adela Malvina Euphrasia did not care for that, for 
her grandfather was a squire, and she could hold up her head 
as high as any of them. She was finally initiated, and com- 
menced her drill in those fashionable accomplishments which 
were to ensure her future rank ; and when after a lapse of three 
months, in which she completed her education, or, as the term 
is, finished, she returned to her paternal roof, the wondering and 
delighted Pickletons could scarcely recognise, in the combina- 
tion of affectation and vanity which met them, any of the char- 
acteristics which they had sent forth in their daughter. 

But now came the triumph, when those acquirements which 
were to ‘astonish the natives,’ were to be put in requisition. \ 

When it was known that our heroine had arrived, the young 
people of the village, who had been her companions in former 
times, and with whom she had danced round the May-pole or 
enjoyed the ride down hill, after the Christmas dinner, came to 
proffer the gratulations of welcome—not, to be sure, in the 
shape of little square bits of paper, disfigured by some kind of 
hieroglyphics or flourishes, probably intended to resemble the 

rsons they were to represent,—but in the unassuming, indubi- 
table forms of flesh and blood which nature had given them. 
But they soon learned, from the formal, sweeping courtesy, and 
the lisping ‘ comment vous, portez vous,’ with which they were 
received, that a lady who had been three months at a boarding 
school was not to be approached on the footing of old acquaint- 
ance, as that had all been swept away by the magic brush of re- 
finement ; and those who now expected to enjoy the light of 
her favor, must bring their credentials signed and approved by | 
her patroness, the Goddess of Fashion. 

But as the poor rusiics of Cross-roads had no influence at 
this court, having refused the oath of allegiance to her majesty, 
they were obliged to despair of being honored by her notice, 
and could only gaze in mute astonishment at her dignity and 
splendor ; so that Miss Adela Malvina Euphrasia was not a lit- 
tle gratified, as she walked through the streets of her native 
village, in the display of her balloon sleeves, and her new hat, 
made exactly after the pattern of Miss Would-be-dasher’s, to 
find herself not only stared at, but shunned by the no-doubt- 
admiring inhabitants. True, it was whispered around that Mr, 
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Wiseman, the schoolmaster, had had the temerity to assert, 
that her high-flown speeches were not entirely within the bounds 
of Murray’s ‘ Art of speaking and writing,’ and he had seen her 
count her fingers, to ascertain that four and five are nine ; but 
that was no matter for a lady, who could speak French and sing 
with such effect, that even the words themselves were almost 
annihilated by the extraordinary power of her genius. 

Not only abroad was the victory complete, but, as true 
consequences begin at home, Miss Adela Malvina Euphra- 
sia began to show forth to her family, the fruits of their 
doating efforts for distinction. The family residence, where 
even their grandfather, the squire, had himself lived and 
died, was now declared to be quite uninhabitable! The family 
customs and habits, which had been the chief delight of child- 
hood’s happy hours, were vulgar and intolerable ; and as for 
the unpolished manners of the Pickletons, they were absolutely 
barbarous ! 

Nor was this the only way they were convinced of their 
daughter’s improvement ; but she had learned that most im- 
portant fact in modern calculations, that a lady is not to be es- 
timated by what she does, but by what she wears; not by the 
benevolence with which she bestows money, but by the faculty 
with which she spends it, The family purse-strings were, 
therefore, continually on the stretch, to support the necessary 
appendages of respectability; until, after repeated admonitions 
and remonstrances, Mr. Timothy Pickleton declared, with tears 
in his eyes, that he would rather remain in obscurity all the 


days of his life, than be thus subjected to the concomitants of 


rank and greatness. 0. 
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THE MASSACRE AT WYOMING. 


O’er fair Wyoming’s fertile plains, 

Refreshed by summer’s genial rains, 

Rich waved the harvest ripening grains, 
Earth’s blest and beauteous drapery. 


Bright were the skies, the clouds light woven 
That floated through the azure heaven, 
And each returning morn and even 

Smiled o'er the vale in harmony. 


= 


Then love and gladness winged the hour, 

Fair blushed the fruits, and bloomed flower, 

Where Albert's home, and Gertude’s bower 
Stood forth to deck the scenery. 


But blighted was that lovely scene, 

And chilled the noble hearts therein, 

When next the sun’s revolving shéén, 
Wheeled down the western canopy. 


“ae 


What forms start forth from yonder dell,— 
What mean those sounds so strange and fell ? 
The savage comes with whoop and yell! 

Arm for your lives and liberty! 


Then rushed each patriot to the field, 
Nerved was each arm the sword to wield, 
Resolved no freeman’s right to yield, 

Till palsied life’s last energy. 


On—on ! they gain! ye valiant band ! 

How thin your ranks, while on each hand, 

Like hail-drops hurl’d by death’s command, 
Thick flies the foeman’s archery. 


Red flashed the blood-stained tomahawk glare, 
High waved the scaiping knife in air, 
And yells of triumph and despair, 

Blend mid the horrid butchery. 
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Fiercely each dusky visage gleams, 

Blood from the tortured captive streams, 

High rise the triumph’s taunting themes, 
In wild and demon minstrelsy ! 


It’s done! along the wasted plain 
Lie scattered heaps of mangled slain, 
Silence and sorrow hold their reign 
O’er nature’s loveliest imagery. oO. 


THE FEELINGS OF YOUTH. 


How dangerous, how foolish, how presumptuous it is in adults, 
to suppose that they can read the thoughts and feelings of those 
of atender age! How often has this presumption, on their part, 
been the ruin of a young mind, which, if truly estimated, and 
duly fostered, would have blossomed, and produced good fruit! 
The blush of honest indignation is as dark as the blush of 
guilt,—and the paleness of concentrated courage as marked as 
that of fear—-the firmness of conscious innocence is but too 
often mistaken as the effrontery of hardened vice—and the 
tears springing from a sense of injury, the tongue tied from the 
oppression of a wounded heart, have often been ascribed, by 
prejudging and self-opinionated witnesses, to the very opposite 
passions to those which have produced them. 


‘ Youth should never be judged harshly,’ 
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THE EAGLE’S NEST. 


Business, pleasure, or love, would either of them be a sufli- 
cient excuse for my sojourn a year or two since, in the pleasant 
town of B., in the interior of Pennsylvania ; but a combination of 
the three would, perhaps, be the most consonant with truth. 
Be this as it may, I was at that time a denizen of the place, 
when a young lady, one of a numerous party of pleasure, on an 
equestrian excursion to the ‘ Eagle’s Nest,’ was thrown from 
her horse. The injury sustained by the young lady was tri- 
fling ; but in a country town, even a trifling accident is a fruit- 
ful topic of discourse, and the cause and effect of the accident, 
in the present case, as well as the object of the excursion, were 
all freely commented upon. My curiosity becoming excited on 
| the latter topic, I determined to visit the ‘ Eagle’s Nest,’ being 
first informed that it was not a bona fide eagle’s nest, but a 
cliff situated some miles from town, that was so called. 
| 


a4 


It was ona mellow September day that I set out on foot, 
and without a guide; but following the directions that had been 
iven me, readily found the place I was in search of. About 
Lice yards from the high-road, and raised some fifteen feet above 
it, the passing traveller would notice a beautiful clump of cedars 
t and white oaks ; the green branches of the former, peering 
through the opening of the latter, which stood forward, the 
picture of age sheltering and protecting youth from the storms 
of life. The knoll thus crowned with trees, and carpeted with 
a sward of velvet, realized all that imagination could conceive 
of quiet beauty and repose. Through the matted branches of 
the trees, one standing on the knoll, or mount, had a perfect, 
and most commanding view of the neighboring road, though him- 
self entirely hidden from sight. While I stood musingly gazing 
on the busy thoroughfare before me, the soft western breeze 
brought to my ear that peculiar sound of murmuring water, 
as I have heard it, when, fatigued with the mountain chase, 
I had cast myself on the ground beneath a tempting shade, 
and heard the waters of some hidden spring, rustling o’er their 
rocky bed in the heart of the mountain. Turning toward the 
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sound, a few paces brought me to the edge of the wood, and 
ascene of unequalled beauty and grandeur met my eye. I 
stood upon the brink of a precipice, on a rock jutting over the 
bed of the stream, some hundreds of feet above its margin. 
Far as the eye could reach, the Jandscape extended—a vast pic- 
ture o’erscattered with all the hues of the rainbow—the dark 
green hemlock, the blood-red oak and maple, and the light yel- 
low of the chestnut and hickory, were here mingled in seeming 
regularity of lines and figures. Whilst, to the right and left, appear- 
ed the approaching and receding stream ; now darting along o’er 
its pebbly bottom, in all the pride and buoyancy of youth ; now 
dashing in foam o’er the rocks that obstructed its path, like the 
strong man confident of his powers; and at last, under 
the shade of some thick grove, assuming the appearance of a 
gloomy lake, ere it sank into the gorge of the mountain and 
passed away to return no more. 

This romantic spot received its name from having been, for 
many years, the site of a rude hut, tenanted by an individual, 
known to the Indians by the appellation of ‘ The Bald Eagle.’ 
Samuel Brady had been one of the pioneers of the country, and 
had suffered all the trials and privations of a frontier life ; but, 
by patient industry, had succeeded in rearing a garden in the 
_ wilderness ; and roses now bloomed, where the tangled brier 
had hitherto been the only occupant of the soil. All was beau- 
ty—and happiness threw her holiest beam around the woodland 
dwelling ; whilst the hue of health tinged the cheeks of his 
blooming wife and prattling boy. Business called him to a neigh- 
boring settlement some ten or fifteen miles distant, and though 
rumors of Indians having been seen in the neighborhood had 
reached his ears, still, as he had ever lived upon the most friend- 
ly terms with them, he left his humble dwelling without the 
least apprehension of danger, expecting to return the same even- 
ing. Untoward circumstances, had detained Brady at the set- 
tlement, and the full moon was sinking in the west, as with 
rapid steps he neared the spot, now known as ‘ The Nest.’ 
The trail, or pathway, along where the road now runs, and about 
half a mile below, turning to the left, it crossed the creek, and 
ran up along the stream till it came almost under the ‘ Nest,’ 
where, in a beautiful peninsula, stood Brady’s dwelling. As 
he came opposite the knoll, a strong feeling led him to deviate 
from his path, to look down upon his humble, but happy home. 
He nears the mound—he parts the tangled cedars—he stands 
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ia on the verge of the cliff—and the smoking ruins of his dwelling 
j show but too plainly, that the hand of the spoiler had been 
tH there. 

From that day Brady was a changed man. His improve- 


1 ments, that the enemy had not destroyed, were permitted to go 
to waste, and the bramble and thorn reassumed their empire, 
excepting one spot in the garden, where he had buried the 
mangled bodies of his wife and children. The quiet and en- 
x dearing husband and father, became the bloody avenger of his 
“4 slaughtered wife and babes. Removing his dwelling to the 
if mound, which at once commanded a view of the trail, and the 
graves of his wife and children, wo betide the Indian that pass- 
af] ed along that path. If mercy struggled in Brady’s bosom, and 
‘-, plead with him to stay his hand, a glance toward his former 
i ~ home sharpened the unerring sight of his rifle, and bade him 
strike for vengeance. 

As the tide of emigration rolled westward, the Indian receded 
before the coming white man, and Brady, now known only 
as the Bald Eagle, followed like a blood-hound upon their track. 
At one time, the leader of a daring expedition against their 
towns—at another, following upon a trail alone—now, he 


4 4 was engaged ina contest for life or death, with the Indian war- 
7 rior—now, murdering, in cold blood, the squaw and the pa- 
ae poose in the wigwam. 
oe * * * It was in the fall of the year 1779, that the entire 
ra family of a frontier settler, residing within a few miles of Pitts- 
| k | burg, was massacred by a party of Indians, excepting one boy 
a about ten years of age, who was carried off as a prisoner. A 
og hardy band was soon raised, and, under the command of 


Brady, set out in pursuit of the Indians. For days in succes- 
sion, they followed on without overtaking the Indians, and first 
the faint-hearted began to murmur and despair ; and, at last, 


hi even the most bold and‘courageous became discontented ; but 
os a still Brady urged on his more faint-hearted companions. At 
oll length their corn gave out, and it was only by a promise to re- 
be iE turn on the morrow, if they did not overtake the Indians that 
on day, that Brady persuaded them to continue the pursuit. 
a The sun was sinking behind the western hills, when, after a 


forced march of nearly fifty miles, on entering the mouth of a 
gap in the mountains, the neighing of a horse was heard in front, 
and soon after a view was had of the Indians, as, evidently im- 
agining themselves now beyond pursuit, they stood around 
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a spring where they had halted for refreshment. They were all 
on foot, except one, who rode a horseback, carrying the boy 
behind him. Brady left the party, with orders to remain where 
they were till he returned, or gave thema signal to advance, and 
soon disappeared from their sight, as he crept through the under- 
brush of the mountain on the right. Whilst they stood anxious- 
ly watching his return, the sharp crack of a rifle broke upon 
their ears. Those of the party who had before accompanied 
Brady on his scouts, were too well acquainted with his signals 
to pause fora moment; but, dashing forward, they found that 
Brady had shot the Indian on horseback from before the boy, 
and was now to be seen in pursuit of the bewildered and flying 
foe. Joining in the pursuit, they gained an easy and speedy 
victory over their disheartened and unarmed enemies, for in the 
fright, they had left their arms lying beside the spring. The 
victory was a victory of blood, and not a red man escaped to 
tell the fate of his comrades. 

Time rolled on, and Brady still continued his hatred of the 
red men ; and even after peace was made with the several tribes, 
he not unfrequently returned from his hunting excursions, with 
a reeking scalp at his belt. At first, the prejudices of the fron- 
tier settlers against the Indians, rather countenanced these dep- 
redations than otherwise; but, as the blessings of government 
and religion began to extend their influence upon the western 
settlements, this feeling gradually changed to doubt, and from 
doubt to open condemnation.- 

At length, in the year 1800, Brady was arrested for murder- 
ing an Indian, under very aggravating circumstances. James 
Ross and Alexander Breckenridge, both at that time in the 
prime of life, and standing pre-eminent at the Pittsburg bar, 
were appointed his counsel. On empannelling the jury, one 
man named M’Clelland was called, who was of rather a relig- 
ious nature, and who had repeatedly been heard to speak in 
animadversion of the conduct of Brady. When, therefore, his 
name was called, the counsel had the word challenge on their 
lips, and the pen was about to erase his name from the list ; 
but Brady said ‘No ;’ and, in spite of every solicitation and 
argument, persisted in his apparently mad determination. 
M’Clelland was permitted to remain on the jury, and the trial 
proceeded. All that talent could do, was done ; all that legal 
tact and skill could effect, was effected ; and all the influence 
of eloquence, the most thrilling and impassioned, was exerted, 
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but apparently in vain. ‘The facts and the law were alike clear 
and explicit, and as the jury retired, even those, who, with the 
prejudices of frontiersmen, felt a sympathy for one who had 
trod the dark and bloody ground, and ‘ done the state some ser- 
vice,’ could not but expect that they would return in a few 
minutes with a verdict of ‘guilty. Unexpectedly, however, 
hours glided on—the day passed by, and still the jury had not 
agreed ; and it was to the surprise of all, and to none more than 
Brady’s counsel, that, near the close of the second day, they 
brought in a verdict of full and entire acquittal. 

Upon inquiry, it was ascertained that the jury, on first leaving 
their boxes, had stood eleven for finding guilty, and one for 
acquittal ; and that one, by perseverance and obstinacy, aided 
by the cravings of hunger, had forced the eleven to submit to 
him, and return a verdict of acquittal. That one juror was 
MW? Clelland. 

Some months after the trial, Mr. Ross, seeing M’Clelland in 
the street, and feeling a curiosity toknow the cause of his sin- 
gular conduct on the trial of Brady, called him into his office. 
In answer to his questioning, M’Clelland related the massacre 
of the family some twenty years previous ; the pursuit and recap- 
ture of the boy, substaniially, as above related ; and at the close 
of his relation, rising from his chair, with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes, said, ‘I may have done wrong, but I hope 
God will forgive me,—TI am that boy. 

R. C. H. 


ICE MOUNTAINS. 


In restless change, God's softer summer works 
Glitter and fade, are born and die ; but there 
Endiademed by undissolving snows, 

High potentates of wiuter’s drear domain, 
Accumulate their everlasting bulk, 

Eternal and imperishable, stand, 

Amid creation’s swift inconstant round, 

In majesty of silence undisturbed, 

Save when from their long menacing brows they shake 
The ruining avalanche ; unvisited 

By motion but of sailing clouds. 
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A DREAM. 


Methought, I stood at the entrance of a bright and beautiful 
path, of which I could see but a small portion, on account of 
its winding course. A young and lovely female held me by the 
hand, who, having already traversed the scene before me, 
knew, by her own experience, my need of a friend, to warn me 
of the dangers to which I should be exposed, and also to com- 
fort and assist me in all my difficulties. After embracing me 
most affectionately, and manifesting the warmest interest in my 
future welfare, she bade me look to her whenever I needed 
assistance, whom I would ever find interested in all that related 
to me, 

Of the first part of our walk, I cannot remember any thing 
distinctly. Great multitudes thronged the path, all very busily 
engaged, but every thing appeared confused ; and I clung to my 
only friend, conscious of my own weakness and inability to pro- 
tect myself. | 

After proceeding a short distance, we almost unconsciously 
turned. The prospect now, although not differing essentially 
from what we had already passed, seemed to possess new 
charms. I had profited from the little experience I had gained, 
and obtained greater confidence in my own power, but frequent- 
ly, by acts of imprudence, brought myself into difficulty. My 
faithful friend, however, to whom I always referred, still con- 
tinued to comfort and sympathize with me, and direct mein the 
way of duty. Those little troubles, although of frequent occur- 
rence, were of short duration, and soon forgotten. I seldom 
glanced at the scenes before me, or looked back on the past,— 
in the present there was sufficient to engage my time and atten- 
tion. As we pursued our course, | found many other friends, but 
they soon forsook me, and she who had been with me from the 
beginning, was the only one who continued with me in the hour 
of trial. 

At length we entered another bend. I raised my eyes, and 
with wonder beheld the scene, now open to my view. The 
green turf beneath,—the gorgeous flowers on every side,—the 
glorious sun, shining with unwonted brilliancy,—surrounded by 
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objects for which every one appeared to be striving, and which 
I too soon strove to gain,—every thing seemed more beautiful and 
desirable, than I could possibly have anticipated. In vain was 
I warned that the scene might not always be thus beautiful,— 
that the sun, which now shone so brilliantly, might soon be ob- 
scured by dark and portentous clouds. Unwilling to believe 
the possibility of such a change, I was constantly engaged in the 
pursuit of various objects, but was either unsuccessful in the 
attempt, or the object when gained was not what it appeared to be. 
I saw around me the memorials of those, who had been called 
from this happy scene, ere they had experienced any of its bit- 
ter trials, but 1 still proceeded in my course without consider- 
ing that such might be my fate. Iwas not long permitted, 
however, thus to continue thoughtless and careless. She, who 
had been with me, and on whom I was constantly depending 
for all the pleasure that attended my walk, was_ taken from me. 
After this I gained other friends, but never again did I expe- 
rience love so strong and lasting. 

I continued to meet with much disappointment, and as I once 
more turned and gazed on my future prospects, I mourned that 
I had been permitted to advance farther than the second bend. 
Here the sun shone as it was wont to shine,—but my eyes 
were now open to the clouds, which would soon overshadow 
it,—the green turf here crowded my path as before, but I knew 
venomous serpents to be concealed beneath,-—flowers still 
adorned my way, but I could seldom gain their possession. 

Friendless and weary with my journey, with a grateful heart 
I approached the final bend. And while near the close of the 

ath on which I had entered, anxiously gazing at the distance 
yond—I awoke. 

O! happy are the periods of infancy and childhood, I exclaim- 
ed,—when we are kindly Jed by a fond mother’s hand ;—when 
we have nothing to dread in the future, and no unhappiness to 
recall. © unhappy youth! with all thy deceitful pleasures and 
flattering smiles. Wherefore dost thou hold out so many 
charms ? Is it to mock us, as we raise our feeble hand to grasp 
them? Welcome, maturity! with all thy rich and painful ex- 

erience, prepared to encounter the stern realities of life. 
Welcome, old.age! with the certainty of our speedy dissolution. 
Welcome, hour of death! to close our scenes of sorrow here, 
and remove us to a happy eternity. 


F. 
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WHAT SHALL I ASK FOR THEE? 


‘Up, up, my prayers are up, 
But not for an earthly boon ; 

For the pearls would dissolve in life’s acid cup, 
And the flowers wither too soon.’ 


My prayers are up for thee— 
What shall the petition be, 

When low the knee is bowed, 
And thought is spreading far 
Beyond each distant star 

Up to the throne of God ? 


Shall I ask that thornless flowers 
May twine thy native bowers, 
Fragrant with dewy sweets,— 


Shall 1 ask that fortune’s ray 
May shine upon thy way, 
With ever beaming light,— 


Shall I ask that hope’s pure star 
May glitter from afar, 
To cheer thy onward way,— 


And that love’s own thrilling beam 
May gild thy young heart’s dream, 
Changeless and ever true? 


Oh no ; these things of earth 
I would not ask for thee ; 

For I would that the spirit within thy breast 
Should be chainless all and free. 


For ’tis not in the glance of fortune’s sun 
That the young heart seeks its God, 

But when the heart with a crushing weight 
Bows down beneath His rod. 
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92 What shall I ask for thee? 


I would ask that intellect’s kindling ray 
Thy deathless mind may fill ; 

For the march of that mind which here begins 
In heaven is onward still. 


I would ask a trusting heart, 
Life’s boon of woes to bear, 

With a spirit unbroken and all unscathed 
Its galling chain to wear. 


I would ask a lowly mind, 
From pride’s mean slavery free, 
Which in the humblest child of God 
Its neighbor and friend can see. 


I would ask that the cry of want 
May not fall on callous ears ; 

That thy smile may gladden the widowed heart, 
And dry to their fount its tears. 


I would ask that devotion strong and deep 
May shine with steady ray ; 

That thy hand may hold with a yielding grasp 
The flowers that wreathe thy way. 


~ = 


I would ask for a spirit all resigned 

Which can smile at life’s wormwood cup, 
And nerve thy heart with a tearless eye 

To yield its treasures up. 


= 


I would ask that the light of faith 
To thine eye may be bright and clear, 
To lead thee on with a changeless trust 
To that purer and better sphere. 


AveustTa. 


a SENTIMENT. 

mi Stones are hard, and cakes of ice are cold, and all who feel 
oh them, feel alike ; but the good and bad events of life, its joys 
if and sorrows, are felt according to the qualities which we and not 
they possess. ZiMMERMANN. 
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MORAL PLEASURES. 


That individual happiness is vastly more dependent upon, 
and affected by, the proper cultivation and healthful condition of 
the moral powers and affections, than upon the animal, or mere- 
ly intellectual part of our constitution, a few considerations will 
fully convince you. In naming these considerations, I will 
confine myself to this world. 

In looking at the pleasures which are derived from man’s 
physical and intellectual nature, one of the first facts that attract 
attention, is, that they are exceedingly transitory,—that they 
are not under man’s control, but are at the mercy of 


* Circumstance, that unspiritual god 

And miscreator, who makes and helps along 

Our coming evils with <crutch-like rod, 

Whose touch turns hope todust—the dust we all have trod.’ 


In the very hour of enjoyment, the cup may be dashed from 
our lips. ‘Trifles light as air’ are enough to spoil our comfort. 
A sneer may poison our mirth. The messenger of sorrow may 
knock at the door. Death may thrust his grisly front through 
the flimsy scene. A change of mind, a spark of fire, a half- 
heard whisper, an intrusive thought,—nothing is too small to 
convert our joy to gloom,—our pleasure to pain,—our careless- 
ness to anxiety :—in the words of a poet : 


‘And slight withal may be the things which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 

Aside forever: it may be a sound— 

A tone of music—summer's eve, or spring— 

A flower,—the wind,—the ocean, which shall sound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound. 


* And how and why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind, 
But feel the shock renewed, nor can efface 

The blight and blackening which it leaves behind, 
Which out of things familiar, undesigned, 

When least we dream of such, calls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism may bind,’ 
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94 Moral Pleasures. 


Such are the trembling terrors of that enjoyment, which is of 
the body, or of those mental powers usually denominated intel- 
lectual. 

But moral pleasure, heavenly in its origin, elevated heaven- 
ward, partakes of the permanency of eternity, and is ever at 
the command of the virtuous individual. Such a man, in the 
sublime figure of Goldsmith, is 


‘ Like some tall cliff that rears its awful form, 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm,— 
Tho’ round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.’ 


Another fact in regard to the pleasures of sense, and the en- 
joyments of a merely intellectual description may be named, as 
showing their inferiority to those which flow from a well-order- 
ed heart. The first are never unalloyed—never without a 
mixture of sorrow or shame. They are at best 


* But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste, 
Rank at the core, tho’ tempting to the eyes; 
Flowers whose wild odors breathe but agonies, 
And trees whose gums are poison.’ 


The refined taste finds even enough of deformity mingled with 
beauty to offend or disgust : the visions of imagination, delight- 
ful in themselves, create emotions of discontent by their con- 
trast with the ruggedness of reality ; and the cool exercise of 
the understanding is continually disturbed by the excitement of 
— or by the intrusion of error into the very temple of 
truth. 

But how pure and unalloyed are the pleasures, flowing from 
a heart at peace with God and all mankind! The spirit of love 
diffuses an atmosphere of light, warmth, and glory over the 
whole soul, and the whole circle of its relations, with both 
human and divine intelligences, wherein the happy mortal, 
upon whom it is bestowed, moves like the angel of the sun, in 
an ever-during halo of brightness. 

The malignant passions, those tormenting fiends are cast out ; 
and instead of their raging and burning fury, or their slow and 
sullen fires, the soul is calmly swayed by the benevolent and 
gentle affections. 

Another consideration illustrating the same principle is this :— 
While sensual and intellectual pleasures exhaust and consume 
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man’s energies, and wear him out at last, moral pleasure is 
calm and salutary, creating no disturbance of the complex 
machinery of life, but securing that quietude and equanimity of 
soul, upon which life and health and comfort are most depend- 
ent. 1 need not enlarge upon the mischiefs and miseries—the 
disgusts and diseases—the weariness and satiety that follow sen- 
sual indulgences, teaching the devotee of — that he has 
worshipped a false and malignant divinity. Well saith the poet, 

‘ O’er the dread feast—malignant Chimia scowls, 

And mingles poison in the nectared bowls : 

Fell Gout keeps grinning through the flimsy scene, 

And bloated Dropsy pants behind, unseen : 


Wrapt in his robe, white Lepra hides his stains, 
And silent Frenzy, writhing, bites his chains!’ 


Observations of this kind are so common, both in prose and 
poetry, that I need not repeat them. 

But let me make a remark or two, upon the injuries and suf- 
ferings, bodily and mental, growing out of intellectual indulgen- 
ces,—the excessive action of mind, wearing out those feeble 
organs, of sense, whose perishable nature sets the stamp of death 
even upon the undying faculties. ‘Of its own beauty is the 
mind diseased.’ Behold, for a moment, the long array of those 
who wear out their lives among books in the pursuit of learn- 
ing! What an army of invalids! Whata host of pallid and 
cadaverous forms! You might fancy that some vast hospital 
had disgorged its perishing inmates, to illustrate the multitudi- 
nous variety of human misery! Alas! for the disadvantage un- 
der which the divine principle in man, is compelled to exert its 
energies! Alas! that the strivings of the soul, to escape from 
the chains of ignorance, should rend the ‘silver chord’ of life ! 
Alas! that the enraptured student,—his eye fixed upon the far- 
off brightness of knowledge, beyond his reach, and vainly im- 
agining that he shall ere long gain the glorious height, should, 
in the hour of his exultation, stumble headlong into the abyss of 
death! Alas! that the tree of knowledge yields not the fruit of 
life! Day after day, night after night, the lover of science 
imprisons himself in his study, bending down upon his labor, 
neglecting his body,—forgetful of life, save when some pang 
pierces him to the heart, and tells him his time is short,—until, 
perhaps, like the world-admiring Milton, he closes his career in 
incurable blindness, or, like a thousand others, victims of study, 
becomes a walking monument of disease, a miserable memento 
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96 Moral Pleasures. 


of ‘the ills that flesh is heir to,’—until an early death cuts 
short his vision, and breaks off his dream. 


‘ They wither from their youth—they gasp away— 
Sick—sick : unfound the boon,—unslaked the thirst, 
Though to the last, in verge of their decay, 

Some phantom lures, such as they sought at first, 
But all too late—so are they doubly curst. 
Love,—-fame,—ambition,—avarice — tis the same, 
Each idle, and allill, and none the worst— 

For all are meteors with a different name ; 

And death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame !’ 


But the good providence of God has provided for his creatures 
fountains of pleasures, whose waters have no poison mingled 
therein—sources of delight, which, like wells in the desert, 
impart life and health, greenness and fertility, safety and happi- 
ness. Inthe heart of man, in the midst of his affections, is 
to be found the only Eden that is now left upon earth. Hither 
can the weary and worn turn, as we turn from the cares of 
business, to our domestic sanctuaries, for repose and consola- 
tion, and find within himself a paradise, whose gates are guarded 
by no fiery sword,—but, like the portals of heaven, are ever open 
inviting his approach. How delightful is the reflection, that 
your chosen duty is to guide the youthful mind toward these 
Elysian gates, to unseal to them these blessed fountains, and 
make them familiar with these ways of pleasantness and paths of 

ace! 

The clean and pure heart regains the lost image of God, and 
the bliss of heaven. 

He who approaches the close of life, borne along upon ‘ the 
fiery flying wheel’ of ill-directed passions and affections, must 


be led to exclaim,— 


‘ Our life is a false nature: ’tis not in 

The harmony of things ;—this hard decree, 

This ineradicable taint of sin, 

This boundless Upas—this all-blasting tree, 

Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 

The skies which rain their plagues on men like dew,— 
Disease,— Death,—Bondage,—all the woes we see, 

And worse—the woes we see nut— which throb through 
The immedicable soul, with heart-ache ever new.’ 


Such is the language of one whose heart, surrounded with its 
own woes, like the scorpion girt with fire, turns its deadly sting 
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upon itself. But gloriously contrasted with this world be his 
words, who has trod the calm, serene road ofa heart well order- 
ed, and a life well spent ;—partaking, in this world, a portion of 
the joy that awaits a sanctified spirit—and comparing whatever 
the world of passion or of sense affords, with the feelings of his 
own breast, he would give voice to his exulting thoughts in 
words like these :— 


‘ Go, wing thy flight from star to star, 
From world to luminous world ,—as far 

As the universe spreads its flaming wall ; 
Go, count the pleasures of all the spheres, 
And multiply each through endless years— 
One moment of heaven exceeds them all !’ 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


In regard to the question which you submit to me, on 
the subject of schools, I confess I am not so much impress- 
ed with the necessity of their multiplication, or improvement, 
as many are. I think far too much reliance is placed upon 
school education. The best schools in the world will not, in 
and of themselves, make fine women. The tone of family 
education, and of society, needs to be raised as well as that of 
schools. Young ladies must be inspired with high moral prin- 
ciples, noble aims, and a spirit of self improvement, to become 
what they ought to be. But the end to be attained at school 
is, ordinarily, mere intellectual discipline. 
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OLD MAIDS. 


There is a respectable community among womanhood, whose 
accumulated misfortunes rarely awaken the compassion, or ex- 
cite the sympathies of the happier beings around them. It is 
their usual lot to be severed from the rest of the human race, 
and frequently (it may be in the spirit of revenge, or, possibly, 
in order to prove that they are not utterly uncompanionable,) to 
mingle with the feline family, and in return for kindness bestow- 
ed, receive treacherous endearments or candid scratches. 

They seem ‘to stand alone amid a crowd,’ ‘in the world, 
but scarcely of it.’ They may not join the gay and lightsome, 
because their very presence checks the hum of merriment, 
hushes the joyous laugh, and diffuses through the apartment an 
air of gloom. With married ladies they hold little in com- 
mon, caring not to hear of pleasures, in which they have no 
participation, and still less, to be the partial listeners to tales of 
imaginary grievances, and trivial disappointments. If, in the 
society and conversation of the intelligent and highly cultivated, 
the antiquated creature finds benefit and amusement, how quick- 
ly is she reprobated! If literary Jadies were lier companions, 
then are malicious tongues ready to whisper, ‘ She is growing 
azure,’ or, ‘She seeks to outshine!’ If gentlemen,—‘ A-well 
a-day! She must have a design in that quarter!’ And thus 
is the poor lady driven from rational intercourse, a cruelty to 
which, probably,—though I would by no means speak post- 
tively,—may be attributed her proverbial partiality for cats / 

But, seriously, there are many members of this neglected 
class, who, from the elevated, because useful position they oc- 
cupy in society, demand our highest respect and admiration. 
Those who, untrammelled by the cares and anxieties which 
engross the attention of the housekeepers, have lived but for the 
happiness of théir fellow-creatures ;—who are ever seen in the 
cottages of poverty, soothing the fretfulness of childhood, curb- 
ing the querulousness of age, and speaking peace to those 
from whom peace had long departed. And there are cases in 
point, of those who have devoted themselves to literature, and 
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have wielded the pen with a master’s hand. To the merit of 
Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Hannah More we joyfully do hom- 
age, and with gratitude reflect upon the hours cf instruction and 
entertainment derived from their labors. 


‘ These are deeds which should not pass away, 
And names that must not wither, though the earth 
Forget her empires with a just decay.’ 


If, as in truth, of many of them it may be said, they are 
precise, formal, and austere,—what then? Shall a whole sister- 
hood be condemned, because some of its members are faulty? 
or, had we not better consider, whether, if the cause of this anx- 
iety were unfolded, we should discover more to excite our pity 
and commiseration, than dislike. 

Few there are, whose histories would not present a series of 
petty wrongs, resulting in mighty sorrows,—few but who could 
tell of some ‘distressful stroke their youth has suffered,’ and 
who, if the veil were removed, would not exhibit a spectacle of 
withered hope, and blighted affection, and a ‘heart that could 
not break, yet brokenly lived on.’ 


* Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 

In every fragment multiplies; and makes 

A thousand images of one that was, 

The same, and still the more, the more it breaks ;— 
And thus the heart will do which not forsakes ;— 
All still and cold with sleepless sorrow aches, 

Yet withers not ti!l all without is cold, 

Shewing no visible sign.’ 


Surely, then, however disagreeable these maidens may be, 
they should not be merely tolerated or endured,—but loved 
and cherished ; and when I, from dire necessity, am compelled 
to join the sisterhood, let it be remembered, thatin my ‘ youth’s 
summer,’ I advocated considerations of kindness and attention ; 
and may they then be returned to me in needful frequency, and 
becoming sincerity. 


Philadelphia. 


ANNA. 
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FAREWELL TO NORWICH, (Cr.) 


I leave thee, Norwich, with thy streams of waters free and bright, 
With all thy plaius and valleys deep, and skies of purest light; 

I leave thee with thy towering rocks, thy beauties rich and rare ; 
I go, and with an aching heart ;—yet not for these I care. 


Not for thy peaceful waters—no! tho’ soft their murmuring ; 
Tho’ o’er the air a peaceful calm most soothingly they bring : 

Stern winter with his icy hand will bind them fast,—’ere long 
Will stay with might their rapid course, and hush their gentle song. 


Nor care I for thy verdure rich, thy bright luxuriant green ; 
Soon o’er thy hills and happy vales a darkness will be seen. 
Thy fairest scenes may blighted be, thy sky be clouded o’er, 
And all that now delights the eye, be beautiful no more. 


But for the love which here hath beamed upon my saddened lot, 
Making deep thonghts of tenderness ; the one thing changing not, 
While all else on this dreary earth fades,—withers from the sight,— 
This, this alone remains the same, still beautiful and bright. 


For this I grieve to leave thee, now, land of my brightest days, 
Land of my heart, where every thought and feeling fondly strays ; 
Affection’s strongest, holiest ties have bound me fast to thee,— 

Her golden chain is linked too tight ;—to part is agony ! 


To go from one I’ve ever loved from childhood's earliest years, 
To leave the smile of infancy in sorrow and in tears, 

To fondly press the little cheek, and hold the dimpled hand, 
And hear the last, the last kind words from the loved household band. 


All this "twould seem might break the heart, and crush the spirit’s flow; 
Might throw a shade o’er esch fair scene !—yet this ‘tis mine to do! 

And it must be,—however sad ;—I bow me to my fate, 
And joy that, though bereft of thee, I am not desolate. 
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'Twas ever thus! The few that I have loved, or rested on, 

The bright, the brave, the beautiful, have ever from me gone! 

Some have traversed the ocean's waves, and dared the mighty sea— 
Others, too pure, too bright for earth, rest from its misery. 


And now it is no little grief from all I love to part,— 

To go from those whose images are cherished in my heart,— 
To leave the sound of childhood’s voice, and bitterly to tell 

To fields and flowers, to rocks and plains, a sorrowful farewell! 


But it is said—the word has passed —all sorrow is in vain ; 

We part—and yet we know not now when we may meet again— 
Years may roll onward, yet nor time nor absence can estrange,— 
The hearts that now are closely bound defy the power of change. 


Philadelphia. ANNA. 


THE RECKLESS HUSBAND. 


There are, who have passed the season of ‘ sweet spring- 
time,’ and feel the winter of age approaching ; who have wit- 
nessed the enjoyments of youth to pall upon the sense, and all 
its ‘ day dreams’ to vanish forever ; and who have found, how- 
ever unwelcome the change, that the stern realities of life must 
invariably stalk in, and put to flight all the beautiful creations 
of imaginative youth. Yet, amid the busiest scenes of man- 
hood, there are moments, when the tide of memory rushes to 
the heart, bearing on its bosom departed scenes, which else had 
been ‘ blotted from life’s page.’ 

Time, like a stream, bears us unceremoniously along. We 
see many things in passing ; but we may only salute them, to 
bid them farewell. The pleasant objects that meet our eyes 
on either side, can hardly make an impression upon our hearts, 
ere they must give way for others. Yet, sometimes in our 
swift career, it is our lot to look on scenes, which, in reality, 
like all others, pass from before our eyes ; but in passing, leave 
their seal upon our memories, never to be effaced. 

Characters may attract observation at times, alternately 
making their appearance and disappearance, until, after a lapse, 
perhaps of years, we see them mount the stage, to make their 
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final exit. Thus we are enabled to form an estimate of the ef- 
fect of virtue or of vice, produced, perhaps, first by early relig- 
ious education, or the want of it, on the moral condition of 
man,—to trace the progress of inherent piety, and amiable af- 
fections, on the one hand, and the want of principle and sensi- 
bility, on the other. This is illustrated by the little history that 
follows. 

There once was a child, blessed with a pious mother. By 
her she was taught to bend her little knee, and lift her lisping 
voice in prayer. That mother watched her growing years, 
and sought to train her infant mind pure and unblemished as her 
lovely face. With gentle hand she removed the noxious pas- 
sions from her heart, and implanted in their stead the softer 
virtues. By this, she hoped to rear a lovely floweret, that, 
after blooming a while on earth, and shedding sweet odors for 
the gratification and delight of her fellow-beings, might, in due 
time, be transplanted into the paradise above, there ‘to make 
glad the city of our God.’ But she, so young and gentle, was 
not destined long to walk beneath her guardian angel’s wing ; 
for yet, while most she needed a friendly hand to shield her 
from the temptations of a wily world, the mother died, and she 
was left alone, beauteous and unprotected. 

But one so young, so beautiful, so unfriended, could not fail 
to excite interest. A youth of noble bearing, led her, in all her 
native innocency, to the holy altar. His was a soul formed in 
nature’s proudest mould ; and she, in the romantic warmth of 
youth, had never dreamed that a heart thus great could not be 
good. But, alas! She had this to learn on bitter trial. Proud 
of his own strength and powers of mind, he had never reflected 
that sin and error could lay low his boasted greatness. 

For a time she enjoyed in him all that her ardent imagination 
could have pictured,—a faithful friend,—an honorable protect- 
or,—a fond and indulgent husband. Would that the illusion 
might endhere. But, alas! achangecame. He, upon whom 
the happiness of one so lovely rested,—in whose fate such 
dear, and tender, and immortal interests were involved, must 
put on a different shade of character. The little errors that he, 
at times, had, perhaps, unconsciously indulged in, grew at 
length into crimes. The love of gaming, that sure prelude to 
destruction, gradually stole into bis bosom; and with it came 
all its correspondent train of evil passions. 


She, the faithful wife, watched the progress of her husband’s 
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The Reckless Husband. 103 
ruin, with mental agony, indeed,—but with all the fortitude of 
a Christian, joined with the patient meekness of suffering wo- 
man. In vain she poured her orisons to Heaven, that her 
erring husband might be reclaimed,—in vain had she urged her 

entle prayers and intreaties to his own callous ear. In vain! 
in vain! The presence of one so deeply injured had become 
painful to him. Whole days would he wander from that home, 
which his presence was wont to render so delightful. And 
whole nights, spurning the cheerful hearth, the kind endearments 
in which he had once deemed himself superlatively happy, 
would he plunge into the baleful revel. 

One fatal night,—and he arrived at the last extremity,—he 
arose from the midnight board, and threw himself into the street. 
He had lost all—for the first time he knew himself a beggar. 
The remorse, which souls like his are capable of feeling, rush- 
ed, with all its blackness, into his bosom. It seemed even to 
have gained poignancy from its long slumbers. He rushed, in 
madness, he knew not whither, until he found himself in his 
own apartment. Again was he roused to consciousness. She, 
his wife, her beautiful dishevelled locks neglected, her hands 
clasped, and eyes cast upwards, kneeling in holy supplication, 
was before him. He stopped, and listened : he heard his pol- 
luted name breathed from her pious lips.5 * * * The re- 
ay of a pistol was heard ;—the next moment he lay lifeless at 

er feet. * * * * 

Here follows a beautiful example of an amiable spirit actuated 
by the divine principles of religion. No vain lamentations, no 
useless repinings escaped the lips of the bereaved sufferer ; but, 
on the contrary, a calm resignation and Christian confidence 
beamed from every feature of her face. 

But nature cannot be subdued. The love she bore her un- 
fortunate husband, notwithstanding all his faults, was woman’s 
love ; and, therefore, it was deep and abiding. It was of that 
tender, constant kind, which all the efforts of human skill are 
unable to subdue ; and, the wreck of which, no heart is able to 
sustain. This final stroke, upon a constitution naturally deli- 
cate, sapped at its source the fount of life. The blight gradu- 
ally despoiled the rose upon her cheek, and quenched the 
healthful fire in her eye ; and that fatal disease off the broken- 
hearted, consumption, soon fastened on her frame. She died 
—a martyr to her reckless husband’s sin—Gaming! S. P. 
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LINES FOR AN ALBUM. " 


On the dark ocean, in the midnight hour 

4 Of winds and waves, when, far behind, the shore 

t Of a lov’d home is left, and not a ray 
| Of light beams forth, to guide him on his way se 
Across the dreary waves, what cheers the mind : 
Of the poor sailor, as, calm and resigned, 
He sees the stormy wind rend his light sail, & 
And strew the fragments on the sweeping gale. dr 


of 
Itis his trust in that Almighty Power, Ww 
, Which guides the storm and rules through every hour. pe 
* In his lov’d home, in days now past and gone, su 
When evening’s shade and morning’s early dawn 
» Call’d him abroad, he looked with earnest eye an 
4 On the broad earth and calm and holy sky. lai 
ye Each beauteous flower, springing from the sod, an 
Spake to his gentle heart,—‘ Rely thou on thy God.’ hi: 
The winged songsters and the shady grove, ead 
The stars now shining in the realms above, th 
The waning moon and rising sun declare 
To him, the little child, that God is there. 
He reads the lesson well, in after years, T 
When storms and tempests fill his soul with fears, 
That God is present—then ; nor, free from care, oe 
He breathes with fervent lips his silent prayer. 7 
Thus may we all in life’s best, earliest hours, ing 
To knowledge give our heart and noblest powers ; 
And as in thought we range through earth and air, so 
Lifting our soul to God, in thankful prayer, sti 
O may the wisdom which his lessons give, in 
Lead us in safety while on earth we live ; de 
And as we view his goodness spread abroad, it 
In joy and sorrow, Jet us trust in God. P ol 
fle 
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SOME PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF AN EX- 
QUISITE. 


It was a pleasant afternoon in August. There had been a 
severe thunder-shower, but the thick black clouds had passed 
away, leaving unobscured the blue pavilion of the skies. The 
precious hour had arrived, when an irresistible penchant usually 
drives the ‘ lords of creation’ to pay their devoirs at the shrine 
of ‘ Heaven’s last, best gift to man.’ I examined my wardrobe 
with the nicest care, as if the fate of my whole existence de- 
pended upon this one selection. I arrayed myself in a costly 
suit, which silently spoke the tailor’s praise, and placed one of 
Young’s admired hats triumphantly on my head, with a gentle 
and scarcely perceived inclination over my left eye. My col- 
lar I studiously bent down in the true Byronic style, displaying 
an exquisitely turned throat, which I thought might rival that of 
his Lordship himself—mounted a pair of false whiskers, enclosed 
my feet in unrivalled square-toed mirrors, frizzed my hair full 
thirty minutes, making my knotted and combined locks to part, 


* And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.’ 


Then was brought into requisition, a plenteous shower of eau de 
cologne and Javender. Till, at length, I stood forth with per- 
fect sang froid, completely modernized, charmed with my own 
appearance. Thus accoutred, I sallied forth, just as the blaz- 
ing sun was sinking behind the western hills. 

The god of the golden bow and viewless dart had played 
some tricks of late with me, and my heart was in a particular 
state, with regard to a certain fair one. Onward I marched 
in a most delicious reverie. But, hold! what caused that sud- 
den fluttering of the heart—that whirling of the brain? Certain 
it is the fair one had burst in all her charms on my enchanted 
vision. The bland, poetic hour—the romantic train of my re- 
flections—the suddenness of the adventure—the beauty of the 
lady—all conspired to excite atumult of emotion. But, quick- 
ly gathering up my scattered senses, now my good genius, ex- 
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claimed I mentally, now for your best bow, and sweetest ex- 
pression of countenance. I was getting myself into the most 
graceful readiness, to tip my beaver in token of welcome and 
— recognition. ‘The moment came—then, a la mode, 
the hand was raised to the head, the hand aiming to meet the 
bowing head. O, what a scene was that! Anathemas on my 
careless, blundering confusion. Bowing——most elegantly of 
course—instead of touching the rim of my capon cover as I in- 
tended, I awkwardly jambed my thumb into my left eye, which 
caused a sudden elevation of the head, not the most graceful ; 
throwing my new hat into a villanous mud puddle, where I soon 
followed ; ‘ my feet being placed on a clayey fonndation, 
made moist by the recent shower, slipped from their moorings, 
and splash went the said deponent into a bed of muddy softness. 
O, the horror of the moment! A maimed eye and soiled 
dress I could have endured, had I met with a sympathetic glance 
from the innocent cause of my disaster—but the smothered 
giggle of the fair one sent torture to my soul. I made my way 
through a back street to my home, secluded myself a couple 
of fortnights,—but all would not do. 

When I appeared again in public, every acquaintance I met 
would raise his hand unconsciously to his hat with a sarcastic 
leer, giving me to understand, he knew well the tragic part | 
had acted. Even ladies saluted me with upraised hands, and 
arch and knowing looks. O, unendurable misfortune! I have 
broken my cologne bottle, (my quizzing glass I lost in the mud,) 
shaved off my whiskers, bid adieu to the frisseur, thrown the 
card the lady once gave me into the fire, and now intend to be 
a sober inhabitant of earth for the residue of my life. 1 shall 
no longer aspire after a place in the fashionable world. 

Be an ape again, willl? Humph! R. 
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WINTER. 


Aw ExtTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED Poem. 
[By Mrs. Jane E. Locke.] 


I love the Winter, and I love to hold 
Communion high with nature in her might ; 
For, to my heart, her's is a language bold, 
Casting o’er my sick soul a line of light ; 
Teaching with higher gift than man the way, 
O’er earth's empoisoned soil, where sighs are not, 
Where tears are not, and friends no farewells say, 
Nor broken vows nor sickening memories blot 
The bright realities of that long day, 
Nor fear her shadow casts to tempt our souls away. 


Nature has love, has music, in her speech, 
How furious soe’er she play her part; 
Tis with a master’s tone her varyings teach, 
And with a master’s hand she moves the heart ; — 
Ay, there were those who loved her voice with me ; 
Companions of my way, and teachers, too ; 
Inspirers of my song, my minstrelsy ; 
Their pride, their hope ; its notes their joy to woo, 


Though feeble, weak its numbers, and its varyings few. 


But where are these my kindred, my youth’s stay ?— 
Departed, passed, all passed to join the dead ; 
One in her infancy led on the way, 
Fearless ;—I knew her not, so early sped 
She from my pathway, all unstained by earth: 
One, too, in youth, and one in manhood’s pride ; 
Brothers, who cheered and cherished me from birth ; 
And one sister in love, matron she died ;— 
Yet sad their memory in my heart will e’er abide. 


And one with hoary head and weary feet, 
Has parted from me, full of years and toil ; 
Sudden, tho’ safe, we trust he passed, to meet, 

In that far better land, death’s earliest spoil, 
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Winter. 


The firstlings of his flock—his children there : 
Fresh sealed the grave o'er him, and fresh my wo ; 
Sad rite, scarce finished, scarce, with solemn care, 
Hoping and trusting, yet my tears fast flow, 
For him, my father, guide, protector, here below. 


How thought he this kind friend that last we miss, 
‘ Long years it tries the thrilling frame to bear; ’ 
Then dry my tears—his heritage is bliss, 
And he has entered on possession there. 
Still, still, rude Winter, may’st thou hold thy reign,— 
My heart has sympathy with thy hoarse blasts, 
Thy barrenness and desolation: yet, again, 
My soul in cheerful hope her vision casts, 
When nature’s verdure, as her own, forever lasts. 


Bright world of kindred and familiar ones,— 
Of glorious men long passed from earth’s array ,— 
Of Seers,—of Prophets,—and of gifted tones,— 
Why shrink our souls along thy rugged way ? 
Why pull we in the path, and backward turn, 
Moved oft by vain desires and longings vain ? 
While quenchless there thy vestal altars burn, 
Nor pure affection chills, nor bears a stain, 


Gird up thy strength, my soul,—thou’It meet past loves again. 
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THE HAUNTED CASTLE. 


Who that has ever heard, has not loved the soft, low, spirit- 
like melody of the AZolian harp? Who has not listened with 
a thrilling delight to its tones, as they swell on the ear in full, 
rich strains, and then die away gradually, as the fingers of the 
breeze sweep more lightly over its strings, into a murmur, 
which at length becomes scarce distinguishable from the breath- 
ings of the zephyrs itself? The gentle tones seem like the vi- 
brations of the heart, when the hand of memory lightly touches 
its strings, awakening notes of the long-forgotten music of days 
gone by. 

It was during the autumn of 18—, that I was travelling with 
a few friends, in the western part of England. ‘The melan- 
choly days had come,’ not to me ‘ the saddest of the year,’ for 
though, indeed, they do possess a sadness, it is a melancholy 
which steals over the soul with a sweet and gentle influence, 
like the music of the AXolian harp. At the time of which I am 
speaking, the season was unusually sad, and the appearance of 
earth and sky melancholy in the extreme; indeed, such was 
the aspect of the scene, that many would have applied to it, 
without hesitation, the epithet of dreary ; yet, mournful as it 
was, it had its charms for my imagination. The harvests had 
all been gathered in, and the fields, late so bright with luxuriant 
vegetation, now looked shorn, naked, and desolate. The song 
of the reaper was heard among them no more. 

The frost had commenced his work, that invariable herald of 
winter, who comes to prepare the way on this sad earth for the 
reception of the cold, stern monarch, the destroyer of every 
thing that nature has of lovely and delicate in her stores. 

A succession of the nocturnal visits of this forerunner of 
winter had completely robbed the forest of its rich green man- 
tle, the gift of summer ; the leaves were strewed over the for- 
est paths, beneath the lofty arches of the naked boughs which 
they once clothed so beautifully, as if to prepare a couch, where 
Pn snow-flakes of the coming winter might rest their delicate 
ornts, 
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And the November wind howled mournfully among the des- 
olate branches, as if it chanted a requiem to the spirits of the 
departed leaves. I contrasted this scene, where desolation 
seemed to preside, with the very difficult aspect which the same 
season imparts to my own bright land, whose shores I had left 
far, far over the Atlantic wave. I thought of our sunny, cloud- 
less skies, the splendid varieties of shades in our autumn woods; 
in short, all the thousand beauties of the Indian summer, there 
the loveliest season of the whole year. I sighed when I be- 
held the contrast so unfavorable to the present, but which 
caused me to look back with a mournful pleasure on the past. 

We had been travelling all day through a country, which, 
though generally interesting to the stranger, certainly did not 
appear very much so at this time, seen as it was by the unfa- 
vorable light of a November sky. I was fatigued, and the 
mournful aspect of all around had communicated itself to my 
spirits. The air was growing more and more chilly as the even- 
ing approached ; the sun, which had been playing at bo-peep 
between the clouds all day, had now put an end to his frolics by 
hiding himself completely behind the western hills. 

The wind sighed meurnfully, and the sky wore a dark frown, 
as if warning the earth of an approaching storm. With this 
comfortless aspect of every thing without doors, it was no won- 
der that we wished to forsake the open air, and seek warmth, 
shelter and repose by some bright blazing fireside. We did, 
indeed, hail with joy the first indications that the habitations of 
men were near. 

We were slowly ascending a hill, when the first smoke which 
had cheered our eyes for many miles, was seen curling grace- 
fully up from some bright cottage hearth. On arriving at the 
summit, the village, for which we had long looked impatiently, 
now lay in calm beauty at our feet. This quiet little hamlet 
was situated in a spot which nature seemed to have designed 
for the purpose to which it was now appropriated. It was a 
small valley, fenced round by a barrier of hills, or rather scoop- 
ed out, as it were,among them. The cottages which composed 
it were not numerous, but the air of neatness, order, and sim- 
ple beauty which seemed to preside ‘over each one, silentiy 
spoke the praise of its inmates. In short, to the whole village 
in general, as to each individual cottage, might be applied, in 
the fullest extent of its signification, that word, so expressive to 
English and American ears, comfort. 
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Every thing promised good accommodations for the night, 
and we congratulated ourselves and each other on the prospect 
of soon being under shelter from the weather, which was now 
fast growing more and more uncomfortable. 

But as we slowly descended the hill, I could not help notic- 
ing a wildness and sublimity in the scenery around, which con- 
trasted strangely, though beautifully, with the quiet, gentle love- 
liness of the village itself. The towering, rugged forms of the 
mountains frowned darkly upon it, as if threatening to loose 
some fragment of the rock which clung to their sides, and crush 
the humble dwellings beneath them ; still they slept on in peace- 
ful serenity, like a cluster of delicate flowers springing beneath 
the shade of some dark pine, regardless of its sombre, frowning 
aspect, so long as it afforded shelter from the winds and storms. 

I was musing on this contrast, when our carriage stopped at 
the village inn, a neat looking establishment, whose tall, broad 
sign we had remarked on entering the village. We alighted, 
and were soon very comfortably seated around a large and 
brightly blazing fire. Our landlord was a short, round-faced 
little personage, whose appearance denoted any thing but absti- 
nence from the good cheer in which his house abounded. He 
was good-natured and obliging, and scrupulously attentive to 
the accommodation of his visitors. Our supper was soon pre- 
pared, and an excellent one it was. After the cloth was re- 
moved, we again assembled around the fire, to discuss the ad- 
ventures of the day, before we bid each other ‘ good-night.’ 

We were scarcely seated, when our landlord entered with an 
expression of alarm on his merry countenance, and saying in a 
voice, suppressed by superstitious dread to a low murmur, 
‘ The spirit of the castle is chanting her vesper hymn!’ There 
was a universal start as he pronounced these strange words, and 
we all united in demanding an explanation. Mine host com- 
plied very readily, glad to find employment for his tongue ; so, 
having comfortably settled himself in one corner of the spacious 
fire-place, he began his tale. 

The amount of the various circumlocutions which he made 
in narrating, was simply this. There was an ancient, ruined 
castle on the outskirts of the village, some relic of the glorious 
age of chivalry, and often, when the evening came on and the 
moon was up, (particularly if the wind was high,) the lonely 
passenger, in passing its deserted battlements, would hear strains 
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¥ | of wild music, so strange, so unearthly in its tones, that the su- P 
perstitious villagers universally and firmly believed it to be a . 
} spirit’s voice, the spirit of some ancient inhabitant of the cas- e 


tle, which had returned to the halls of its ancestors, to sing 


| dirges over the desolation which reigned there, in place of the “ 
: pride and magnificence of former days. The castle then was be 
{ haunted, as all ruined castles are at the present day, and so = 
i strongly was this belief impressed on the minds of the villagers, &. 

that the bravest youth among them could not have been induc- 

q ed, by any promises of reward or benefit, to pass by its gloomy pr 
A towers alter dark. Such was the sum and substance of our wi 
a landlord’s story. 
During the narrative, I had stolen to the window, to discov- It 
er, if possible, the subject of the tale. The moon was up, but a 
shining with a fitful, unsteady light, for the masses of clouds, pr 
which had been collecting all day, had not dispersed, but were - 

only broken by the wind, that now blew violently, and they h 
were burrying rapidly athwart the sky. Sometimes the moon ner 
would be partially eclipsed¥ and often totally eclipsed for a mo- heb 
ment, and then again she would break forth in all the glory of ii. 
her calm _ pale light, brighter, as it would seem, from her mo- ans 
mentary obscuration. 

At the moment when I looked out upon her, she had just tol 
emerged from an ocean of clouds, and was shining out in all ses 
her calm, cold majesty. The light fell directly upon a dark rei: 
eminence on the opposite side of the village, and disclosed to bot 

me the object of my search. There it stood, the majestic relic > 
of other days ; its lofty towers and battlements frowning darkly es 
and mysteriously in the moonlight, and its massive walls cast- hein 
ing an ominous shade on all around. I was gazing intently on pie 
this singular and interesting object, and allowing my imagination oa 
to carry me back through all the various and multiplied changes hi ¢ 

which had passed over the earth, since its walls were first rear- ~ 
ed in the pride of their owners, when I was recalled to myself “nes 
and the fireside, by the voice of one of my companions, de- Ns 
4 manding my assent to a plan which they bad been forming with op 
*t the Jandlord, for visiting and exploring the wonderful castle on —- 
q the following morning. I, of course, most readily and joyfully ps 
‘ gave my vole, and we soon left the fireside for our chambers, oan 


4 to prepare for the intended expedition. cold 
‘The next morning, so soon as the important affair of break- | 
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fast was over, we sat out, with our merry landlord acting as 
guide. ‘The morning was bright and clear, and tolerably warm 
for the season, for the wind had dispersed the clouds, and the 
sun shone out with unclouded brilliancy. The mists were yet 
curling slowly along the mountains, like wreaths of new-fallen 
snow, the dew was still on the grass, and the turf sparkled like 
a jewelled carpet beneath our feet. 

It was, indeed, a lovely, a glorious morning, and we all ex- 
pressed our astonishment at the entire and delightful change 
which the warm touch of sunshine had produced on the land- 
scape, whose dreariness we had all remarked the night before. 
It was like the first dawn of Religion’s glorious light upon the 
mind, imparting a tenfold brilliancy to its original charms, and 
causing new beauties to spring up, as at the touch of the magi- 
cian’s wand, which it had never before possessed. 

A short walk through the village brought us to the foot of 
the hill on which the castle stood. The ascent was effected 
with some difficulty, for the hill was steep, rugged, and, to our 
unpractised feet, often almost inaccessible. It seemed the 
very place where some proud baron of the middle age would 
have chosen, to plant his strong hold. At length, after much 
toil, we arrived under the walls of the castle, and opposite the 
massive iron gate with its attendant draw-bridge. But the 
massive gate remained unturned on its rusty hinges, and the 
heavy bridge rested undisturbed in its fastenings ; they were 
both equally useless now, for the place of the latter was sup- 
plied by a strong plank, which some one had thrown across the 
broad, deep moat, the waters of which had given place to the 
briars and weeds which sprang luxuriantly from its slimy bot- 
tom ; and the hand of time had made a breach in these walls, 
which the feeble strength of man could not shake, and through 
this aperture we all passed into the court-yard, over a path of 
loose stones, which, in falling from the crumbling walls, had 
become embedded and interwoven among the briars and long 
grass beneath them. Here we paused to examine the exterior 
of the castle, before we proceeded to explore its mysterious 
interior. Its appearance was similar to that of all those moul- 
dering monuments of feudal power and feudal tyranny, which 
are to be seen at the present day, except that it looked more 
cold, bleak and desolate. No vestiges of man remained ; it 
seemed, indeed, the relic not only of another age, but almost of 
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another world and a different race, so contrasted was it with all 
around, except, indeed, the barren, desolate hill on which it 
rested. It had been entirely uninhabited, save by owls and 
foxes, which came to hold their nightly concerts among its sol- 
itary towers, since the last of that proud race, who once called 
themselves its lords, had been gathered to his fathers; for the 
story of its being haunted, had deterred even the meanest peas- 
ant from seeking a shelter and a home within its gloomy walls, 
or rekindling the fires on its long deserted hearths. 

It was left for time, with his attendants, ruin and desolation, 
alone to inhabit ; and they had exercised full sway. Its lofty 
towers were fast yielding to their death-like touch, for stone 
after stone was loosened from their mouldering sides, and adiled 
to the pile which was gradually collecting at their base ; and the 
ivy still madly clung to them with her close embrace, as if re- 
solved to share the fall of those she could not save. 

A strange feeling of superstitious awe stole over my mind, in 
spite of my efforts to drive it away, as I looked on this scene 
of desolation: the same chilling, dampening influence seemed 
to have pervaded the spirits of our whole party ; for conversa- 
tion, which, at our first setting out, had been very lively, gradu- 
ally Jost all its vivacity, and at length had died away entirely ; 
even our merry, talkative landlord, who had amused us all the 
way to the base of the mountain, with his quaint remarks, lively 
jests, and, more than all, with affording us a traditionary history 
of the castle and its former inmates, seemed to have a spell 
upon his tongue, as we approached the haunted premises. 

We crossed the court-yard in silence, for each one had been 
too much wrapped up in his own thoughts, to communicate 
them to his companions ; and we had mechanically followed 
our guide, until we almost unconsciously passed through the 
Gothic arched door, and on awakening from our reverie, found 
ourselves in the great hall of the castle. The aspect of this, 
too, spoke of ruin and death, and corresponded well with the 
exterior. 

The tapestry hung in torn strips from the ceiling, and a few 
pieces of old rusty armor was displayed along the walls, remind- 
ing, more forcibly than ever, of the age to which the castle be- 
longed. The long Gothic windows were almost paneless, and 
the broken glass was strewn about the floor beneath them. The 
ingenious spider had hung his gossamer curtains along their 
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empty sashes, and there it hung in graceful folds, like tapestry 
woven by the fairy fingers of some gentle child of air, who 
would fain have concealed, with this thin veil, the traces of 
time’s rough hand. 

The breeze had just awakened from his cradle in the mist, 
and descended from the mountain’s brow, shaking the dew- 
drops from his wings as he passed, and stealing the fragrance 
from every flower in his path, to add to his rich load of per- 
fume; and now he had found his way through the broken sashes 
of the old hall, and was fluttering in the delicate folds of their 
gauze-like tapestry. 

We left the deserted hall, and passed through a suite of 
apartments, as cold and desolate as that ; we climbed the ab- 
rupt, spiral stair-cases, and explored the dark interior of those 
towers which had frowned so darkly upon us from without; we 
looked through their narrow windows, out on the bright little 
village, with its smiling cottages and look of quiet loveliness, 
more sweet from contrast. It was like being shut up within 
the smoky, confined walls of a noisy, crowded city, and gazing 
on some beautiful panorama of the bright scenes of the country, 
more beautiful, because unreal. 

At length, in our wanderings, we discovered the chapel of 
the castle. Here, time himself seemed to have been awed, 
and to have passed his withering hand more lightly over the 
hallowed spot. The stained glass of the windows was yet per- 
fect, and the sun shone dimly through, casting rainbow shad- 
ows on the marble floor; but the altar was desolate, and the 
cross lay broken on the ground by its side. 

We were examining this apartment with more interest than 
we had done any of the preceding, when suddenly we all paus- 
ed in our course around the room, and stood statue-like, gazing 
at each other, fora strain of low music, so low as to be hardly 
perceptible, had been breathed on the air. It ceased ; we lis- 
tened intently to catch the sounds again; for some moments 
our expectations were disappointed ; nought was heard, save the 

rustling of the old tapestry, as the wind played among its folds, 
and we had almost begun to consider it the creation of our fan- 
cies, excited as they had been by the tale of the last night, when 
again it came, in strains more ful and rich, and yet as spirit- 
like as before. The tones were so unearthly, so much like 
voices from the spirit-land, that we stood for a moment spell- 
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bound. At length, the oldest of our party moved towards the 
spot whence the sounds proceeded. He raised a part of the 
dark tapestry, and disclosed to our view an open window which 
we had not before observed ; and here had been placed, prob- 
ably by the hand of some former inhabitant of the castle, an 
/Eolian harp. 


THE LADIES’ RECORD. 


One of the most certain evidences of the real, onward pro- 
gress of the human mind, is the attention which the subject of fe- 
male education is now receiving, from the liberal and enlightened. 
You cannot turn over a modern publication, or unfold a news- 
paper, without meeting with remarks or illustrations favorable 
to the cultivation of the female intellect. The sex are gaining 
an influence, which the heroes of chivalry never dreamed of 
according them—the influence of knowledge. The empire of 
beauty and youth was but for a short season, often exercised 
capriciously, and, leaving as it passed, the female heart a prey 
to passions and griefs more torturing than the fabled furies could 
have inflicted. But, allow woman’s mind to be cultivated, and 
she cannot experience such reverses of position. She will not 
be dependent on external appearance alone for her influence on 
society. She will have resources in adversity and old age. 
She may not be worshipped as an angel, merely because she 
is young and beautiful, for that silly homage will not be accepta- 
ble to a reasonable young lady ; but she will be trusted as the 
friend and companion of those of the stronger sex, with whom 
she is connected. And this confidence, esteem, and_ natural 
affection will continue for life. 

Much is now depending on those, who are conducting our 
Female Seminaries ; if they are faithfulto their trust, and judic- 
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ious in their proceedings, a few years more, and the question 
respecting the necessity of a liberal provision for female educa- 
cation will, we doubt not, be in our country settled on a basis 
as firm as our republican principles. It will be felt and acknow- 
ledged, that the foundation oft universal education must be laid 
in the instruction of the female mind. Already the spirit of this 
improvement is operating ; in the west, as well as in the east, 
throughout our extensive country, the daughters of America are 
encouraged to intellectual efforts. We intend, under the head 
we have chosen, to give a record of the schools, and other 
means of improvement, which are by our sex now engaged, 
and notice the progress of public opinion on these, to us, im- 
portant topics. —And, first—here is the Annual Report of 


Miss Fisxe’s Scnoot* ror Youne Lavies.—This is 
the oldest Female Seminary in New England, having been con- 
tinued twenty-two years. It was founded by the present Prin- 
cipal, Miss Fiske, and has always sustained a high reputation ; 
and we know that it has deserved it. The pupils for the past 
year average over one hundred in number. The terms are very 
low, only one hundred dollars per year, for board and _ tuition, 
in all the English branches. The Languages, Music, Drawing, 
and Painting, are taught at a reasonable rate, and well taught 
too. There are usually six teachers employed, besides the 
Principal. For an elucidation of the correct and consistent 
principles, by which Miss Fiske regulates her Seminary, we 
subjoin the following ‘ Remarks,’ which she has put forth in 
her report. 

¢ Remarks.—F or the education of sons and daughters, the 
same course, in many respects, may be pursued with great pro- 
priety—but it is certainly wise to consider wherein their sphere 
of action will differ in after life, so as to be able to direct their 
education in a manner, which will qualify them to perform well 
their respective duties. 

‘Itseems peculiarly the office of man to correct, and woman 
to prevent evil ; for man to promote and defend virtue— 
woman to love and practise it; for man to make and enforce 
laws to protect virtue and restrain vice—and woman to excite 
and cherish moral and religious feeling in the minds of those 
within her influence, particularly in the minds of the young. 


* At Keene, N. H. 
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‘It is thought, by some parents, more difficult to determine 
on the right manner of educating a daughter, than on that of a 
son—‘ For in deciding for a son, (say they) we have but to 
consider his circumstances, inclination, intellect and constitution, 
and direct our course accordingly, and educate him either for 
a farmer, mechanic, merchant, or learned profession ; if we have 
been judicious, we may trust in his becoming respectable and 
useful, according to his abilities ; whereas, in deciding for a 
daughter, we know rot what may be her condition in coming 
years ; for what would prepare her for the duties of one station 
might unfit her for those of another. Her walk in life may be 
humble or exalted—retired or public,—attended by wealth or 
poverty ; much of which will depend on the connection she 
may form in marriage.’—If this be true, woman’s education 
must be vague and desultory, so as to be partially adapted to 


what may be her destiny in life. But why may we not consid- : 


er her circumstances, taste and capacity, and direct her education 
accordingly? Let all the gifts which nature has bestowed upon 
her be improved, and wherein she is capable of receiving a 
polish, forbid it not ; let it, if possible, vie with the diamond 
of the first water, but let it be remembered that the sparkling 
of the diamond is not all its value. Letevery branch of educa- 
tion be duly appreciated—minds which differ in vigor and 
clearness, should, in many respects, be directed to difler- 
ent pursuits ; but let their condition, intellect and pursuit be 
what they may, one standard of character should Le presented 
to all—excellence. Whatever they do, should be well done— 
whatever they learn, should be admitted to the mind with a view 
to its practical use, remembering that no condition, however 
humble or exalted, will exempt them from the duty of exercis- 
ing their talents for useful purposes. 

‘ Every female is, or may be, in some way, the promoter of 
domestic and social comfort and joy—either by learning the 
value and nature of articles for food and clothing, and skilfully 
preparing the same for use—or by dispensing family discipline 
and instruction—by kind and judicious conduct as a friend— 
and by her agreeable manner and intelligence as a companion ; 
and it should be the object of education to unite these qualities, 
all, if possible, in one character, and she will not be unfitted for 
any station in which she may be placed. 

‘ Early instruction should be so given as to promote physical 
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strength—a love of truth—prompt obedience—and self-govern- 
ment. It should continue in a manner to form habits of meth- 
od, industry and prudence, and to inculcate principles of justice 
and kindness. When a child thus early disciplined, is entrusted 
to the care of teachers, no language can express their delight 
at finding the task so well begun. It is but to continue her 
education aright: she can then, with the aid of her own exertions, 
be well qualified for the station in which God may place her. 

‘There are many customs, opinions and feelings prevailing at 
the present day, which tend to weaken both the physical and 
mental strength of the young—such as the love of pleasure, 
aversion to steady application, incessant change of pursuits, 
thirst for excitement, and readiness to think and act with a par- 
ty, without examining the tendency of its measures ; all of 
which must have a bearing on the character of the young. 

‘It is evidently the duty of parents and teachers, to consider 
well the spirit of the times, and obviate every evil within the 
sphere of their influence—praying that God will preserve the 
sanity of the youthful intellect, and direct us all in a course of 
virtue and religion.’ 


Rev. Dr. WessBeEr’s. FEMALE SEMINARY.* 
Extract from a Letter to the Editor, dated Franklin, Tenn., Jan. 9th, 1836. 


‘I am happy 10 say that this section of our country can al- 
ready boast of many excellent institutions, for the education of 
our sex. That of Dr. Webber, of Nashville, deserves especial 
notice ; it would not suffer in comparison with some of the best 
in Boston. His object and main pursuit is, to give young ladies 
a thoroughly useful education, to enlarge and elevate their minds, 
and to promote their happiness by imparting to them such know- 
ledge, as shall enable them to acquit themselves, with efficiency 
and dignity, in whatever sphere of life they may, by the Provi- 
dence of God, be appointed to move. 

‘None but moral motives are brought to bear on the young 
mind, and moral excitement is the only stimulus to exertion. 
To prevent any feeling of superiority among the pupils, the 
classes are not even numbered—that is, there is no first class; 
(so called)—the classes are distinguished by the letters of the 
alphabet :—class A, class B, and so on. 


* At Nashville, Tenn. 
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‘The government is mild and paternal in its watchful care. 
The laws are few, and easily understood, but always carried 
into effect ; and hence their salutary influence is never injured, 
by any suspicion of favoritism, or hopes of evasion. 
‘The pupils are taught, that to improve their opportunities is 
not merely a duty, but an invaluable privilege ; and, as they are 
not allowed to mingle in such amusements as tend to enervate 
the mind, and indispose it for study, their proficiency is very re 
rapid. Dr. Webber hasa female assistant, Mrs. Warren, 


: (educated at the Seminary of your friend, Mrs. Willard, of A 
‘; Troy,) a lady who, evidently, is weil qualified for the respon- e 
” sible office she fills. Dr. W. has, for the use of his pupils, a 4 
aah fine chemical, philosophical, electrical, and other apparatus. P 
oe Subjoined, I give you the course of study pursued in this Sem- P 
of inary, which you will see comprises a wider range than is rs 
a: usually pursued in female schools.’ (Here follows, in the letter, t] 
A a long list of books and authors studied, which we have not a 
ol room) to insert ; but we should do injustice to our correspondent, e 
Sf if we failed to observe that, from the list, we are impressed with 
vs the belief that a most thorough and systematic course of Eng- I 
— lish studies is pursued at Dr. Webber’s Seminary—equal, at I 
4 least, if not superior, to any system of instruction in New En- n 
gland.) n 
‘ Dr. Webber is a native of Boston, and is, what is termed a 
here, a very smart man. He is the Episcopal clergyman of 
Nashville ; and it has been principally by his exertions, that a ’ 
splendid stone church, in the Gothic style, has been erected in 4 
that place ; and he is certainly doing much for the cause of 
education.’ 
le 
& 
h 
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EXHORTATION TO CHARITY. o 


‘Tell me, ts there a single Christian before me, who, if the 
offer were made him at this moment, would be satisfied to stake 
his salvation on the question of his charity? Ou, NoT one! 
and yet our consciences are at rest—we flatter ourselves we are 
merciful. Why has the pulpit been obliged to descend to the 
very language of flattery, in order to extort from your vanity 
what it is hopeless of obtaining froin a principle of religion ?’ 
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Axtwick wit ornEr Porms. By F.G. Halleck. New York: 
George Dearborn, publisher, pp. 98. 

Were we asked by the young aspirant for poetic fame, to point him an 
American model, we should say Halleck ;—and for the reason, that so few 
exceptions and qualifications would be needed, to guard his admiration. 
The reputation of Halleck has been gained by the merit, not the mass, of his 
productions. Some of our poets actually win their bays, by besieging the 
public ear, and volumes of poetry are praised that are not read. But here, 
in the compass of a thin volume, containing only twenty poems, none long, 
is treasured the outpourings of a master mind, whose genius has elevated 
the character of our literature, and gained for himself name that will nev- 
er die. The author of ‘ Bozaris’ and ‘ Burns’ must be remembered, as long 
as patriotism and genius are honored on earth. 

Our young American scholars, therefore, may learn from the success of 
Halleck, that an enviable fame is far more surely won, by a few good 
poems, than an Alexandrian library of mediocre rhymes: true, the latter 
may crowd the newspapers and periodicals, and attain, fora time, 2 passing 
notice—but the heart of the people does not treasure them, and they pass 
away with the occasions which called them forth. 

There are some alterations in these poems, which have all been published 
before ; we noticed several in the piece entitled ‘The Poet’s Daughter,’ 
which did not strike us as improvements; probably, because they were un- 
familiar, and, therefore, seemed out of place. Had the poem been originally 
writen as it now stands, we doubt not that it would have been highly ap- 
proved. It is a difficult art, that of correcting familiar and popular bal- 
lads ; and should rarely be done, unless absolutely demanded by refined taste, 
and cultivated judgment. Fancy has yielded her sceptre, when the poem 
has been submitted to the public. By the way, the poem in question is, in 
our opinion, the most indifferent production of Halleck’s muse.—Here is 
our favorite :— 

‘When the tree of love is budding first, 
Ere yet its leaves are green, 

Ere yet by shower and sunbeam nurst 
Its infant life has been: 

The wild bee’s slightest touch might wring 
The buds from off the tree, 


As the gentle dip of the swallow’s wing 
Breaks the bubbles on the sea. 
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ia ‘ But when its open leaves have found P 
A home in the free air, ¢ 

cy Plack them, and there remains a wound ed 

e blight of hope and happiness 

A Is felt when fond ones meg a 
And the bitter tear that follows is 

The life-blood of the heart. 

‘ i * When the flame of love is kindled first, tes 

*Tis the fire-fly’s light at even, th 

dim as the wandering stars that burst ox 
In the blue of the summer heaven. b 

A breath can bid it burn no more, 3 

Or if, at times, its beams th 


Come on the memory, they pass 
Like shadows in our dreams. 


ol ‘ But when that fiame has blazed into = 
ee! A being and a power, on 
én And smiled in scorn upon the dew pr 
<a That fell in its first warm hour, ds 

7 4 ’Tis the flaine that curls round the martyr’s head, 
e Whose task is to destroy ; ne 
4 a *Tis the lamp on the altars of the dead, gli 
Whose light but darkens joy. gi 
mi 
me ¢ Then crush, even in their hour of birth, | 
The infant buds of love, op 
i And tread his glowing fire to earth, on 
oa) Ere ’tis dark in clouds above; “a 
¢ | Cherish no more a cypress tree tre 
oie To shade thy future years, oa 
a) Nor nurse a heart-flame that may be is 
ig Quenched only with thy tears.’ ’ 

i) Is not this poem beautiful? But we need not say more in commendation an 

“4 of the volume, (our readers are familiar with its contents,) except that it Fr 
it is printed and done up ina style of neatness and elegance, which will 
oH ! claim for the cover as well as the contents, a choice place on the centre the 
table, and in the boudoir. 
| 1 
An Istropuction Tro tHe GramMaR oF Exocution. DEsiGNED FoR 

" THE use or Scnoors. By Dr. Jonathan Barber. Second Edition. Bos- Ga 

ton: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 
ae It is surprising that in our country, where almost every individual is call- in 
oe) ed upon, on some occasion, to speak in public, that the science of elocution th 

should be so little attended to. Who that sees the most elaborate and in- of 
structive speeches and sermons, rendered absolutely powerless, by fault in 7 
utterance, some whine, or tone, or disagreeable snuffle—-generally not natu- 
ral, but the result of unfortunate habit--does not regret this defect in our ev 
system of education? In England, it isa regular branch of study in most wl 
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of the higher seminaries,—and the consequence is, that almost every 
educated Englishman is a good reader. Of how many Americans could the 
same be said? In this little Introduction the author has carried out briefly, 
but perspicuonsly, the principles conceruing the powers and management 
of the voice, first laid down by Dr. Rush. The definitions are as clear as 
they can possibly be reduced, without the aid of the living voice. Indeed, 
the hook should not be used. unless under the direction of a practised 
teacher ; and no teacher should neglect to make himself acquainted with 
the principles of the science. We hope that this book will be introduced 
extensively into our schools, and that it will contribute to reform the bar- 
barous habits of reading and speaking, which now prevail,—so trying to 
the nerves of the unhappy auditors, 


ReMeEMBRANCES OF A Porisu Exite. Philadelphia: Adam Waldie. 

We have read this little book with deep interest, and fain would we 
communicate that interest to the readers of our Magazine. The author, 
one of that brave but unfortunate band of patriots, who defended his op- 
pressed country, till she was trodden to the dust, by the iron heel of Rus- 
sion despotisin, is now sufferiag from along and dangerous illness. He 
needs the aid of the good, who can appreciate the efforts of genius strug, 
gling with misfortune, and commisserate the stranger in distress, We 
give an extract from the book,—and hope that some of our benevolent ladies 
may be induced to cal! at 232 Washington street, and purchase the volume. 

‘Tue Cause or THe Emicration or THE Pores. There are so many 
opinions as tothe cause of our emigration, that it becomes almost a duty to 
explain the true ones. The ignorant suppose that, like other emigrants, 
we came here to seek our fortunes, and establish ourselves. Others, more 
truly, that the cause is, the impossibility of our returning to Poland, with- 
out being sent to Siberia, or exposed to other punishments. Although this 
is, in part, yet it is not the whole cause. 

* After the dreadful termination of our last revolution, Nicholas offered an 
amnesty to all the army, except some higher officers; however, few return- 
ed. Many believing yet in the regeneration of their country, retired to 
France as the most congenial shelter. 

‘Thus, the emigration from Gallicia to France was immense. Gallicia, 
though belonging to Austria, is, however, a Polish province, and those who 
fled there, fonnd open doors at the houses of their parents and friends. The 
tyranny of Nicholas even obliged many of those who had the simplicity to 
believe in his amnesty, to leave the country and seek more secure shelter in 
Gallicia. Thus, the emigration was divided into two parts, one remaining 
in France, another in Gallicia. The latter were almost at home. The 
junction of these two parties, by secret correspondence, was very useful. 
Our coinmittee could inform us of the state of feeling that was abroad among 
the nations of Europe, and we, in the mean time, were pecans the spirit 
of the people in the heart of the country, animating the dispirited, elevating 
the depressed, and preparing all for another revolution. The Austrian 
government seeing the tendency of our measures, waited only for a pre- 
tence to exile us from Gallicia. In 1832, the Austrian emperor ordered 
every Polish emigrant to present himself at the police and give his decision, 
whether he would retusn to Russia or take his passport to France. Thus, 
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many were obliged to leave Gallicia. The small number that remained 
were scarcely known to the government, and remained under the particular 
rotection of their friends. In 1833, the emigrants in France projected the 
artisans’ war. This was to be the sign to all the enchained nations 
of Europe, to arise and go forth against their oppressors. This bold 
project was executed but in part. The reasons are little known to 
me. Disturbances again commenced in Poland. | emissaries were 
sent to Gallicia from our compatriots in France, and many emigrants 
of Gallicia joined the war of the Partisans. The government of Aus- 
tria again became alarmed, and issued orders to all Polish emigrants to 
leave Gallicia immediately. Those who came not willingly to the office 
of the police, were takeu from the houses of their friends by force of arms, 
and conducted, under strong guards, to the Moravian city, Brun, with orders 
to wait there, for the arrival of their passports to France, which were to 
come from Vienna. But, instead of that, we were taken to a prison, and 
told that the countries of Europe would not receive us ; and that we must 
o to America, or return to Russia. To this we made an opposition, insist- 
ing on joining our comrades in France. But France, indeed, wished not to 
receive us. Our hearts trembled to leave all our hopes in Europe, to be 
unable to share the hardships of war with our compatriots, in the resurrec- 
tion of Poland. The struggle was painful, but our resolution was soon 
taken. We determined rather to cross the ocean, than return a to country 
that was no longer ours. We decided to go. The Austrians ordered us to 
write our resolution, to show, afterwards, to Europe, that our decision was 
voluntary ; but we almost all wrote, ‘ that our will is to go to France, but as . 
we are told that that government refuses to receive us, then, obliged by the 
Austrian moire pet go to America.’ Wethen proceeded to 


2 


ye Trieste, whence we satled. “Fhe-rest of our history is but too well known. a 
i. * To show some characteristics of our emigration in France, I will cite “" 
¥ some quotations from a work of Mickiewicz, called, ‘“‘ The Books of the 
td Polish Nation and the Polish Pilgrimage.” It is written in the style of the B 
aa Holy Scriptures ; so impressive and yet so simple, as to be understood by 
tf; the most common intellects, and, indeed, this is the purpose of the work. 
6 ‘ The soul of the Polish nation is the Polish pilgrimage, and the Pole in 
oe his pilgrimage is not called a wanderer, for the wanderer is one that roams pe 
% without a purpose. of 
4 ‘Neither an exile ; for an exile is one banished by his own legislature, 
ae and the Pole is not exiled by his own legislature. fu 
* ‘The Pole has not yet his name in his pilgrimage, but it will be given 
u to him afterwards, as it was afterwards given to the exiles of Christ. f; 
3 ‘And in the meantime, a Pole is called pilgrim, for he made a vow to a 
ek } ery to a holy land, to a free native country, and he will wander till he sit 
nd it. 
‘ Christ said, ‘‘ Those who follow me must leave father and mother, and 
risk their lives for 
‘ The Polish pilgrim says, “ Who would seek freedom, must leave his ne 
country and risk his life for her.” 
* Because he who dwells in his country and suffers slavery, will leave 
his country and his life ; and he who leaves his country to defend freedom At 
with his life, he will recover his native country, and will live forever.’ the 
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